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Arntivhig Fravels through Arabia, and other Countries in the Eafty 
erformed by M. Niebahs, nowa Captain of Engineers in the 
Rervioe ot the King of Denmatk.) Tranflated into Englith b 
Robert Heron. With Notes by the Tranflator; and illettratel 
with Engravings and Maps, 8vo. 2 Vols. 12s. Sterl. Boards, 
Vernor. 
A SPIRIT of curiofity and inquiry feems to have ftimu- 
lated mankind, during the prefent century, to an-un- 
&. common degree of a¢tivity in exploring remote regions of 
| the earth. Not only individual travellers, and men of en- 
™ ~6=—.—séterprife, have donteButed to extend our knowledge of the 
2 globe, but the governments of France, Spain, England, 
Denmark, and Ruffia, have feverally fent out mew of; © | 
abilities, at the public expence, on difcoveries and fciens . # . 
tific refearches. | 
Indeed fo numerous have been the publiéations relative 
to the countries defcribed in the volumes before us, fince the © 
“work fig ppeared in German and French, that the eager- 
refs of Englith readers to be pofleffed of it, and the interett 
in the information which it contains, muft be confiderabily 
diminifhed previoufly to their perufal of Mr. Her 


tranilation. ' 
This work was firft announced in she <i vol. p. 582, 
the Eng. M. R. when the 1ft vol. appeared in French at 
wal oe in 4to. The German editions were reviewed 
in vol. liii. p. 577, and vol. lx. p. 303, where the reader 
has been informed, that this philofophical voyage was 
begun on the 4thof January 1761, by five Danith travel- 
lers, felected as men® eminently qualified for fuch an ex- 
dition, at the expéfiee@-of the King of Denmark. 
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* ‘. ‘ + ; &, bea 3 ; % 
The navigators were ba fort Ral driven .back te 
I:lfinedr by flormy weather, three feveral times ; and the 
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° wete notableso get oukof the + & Seas till the begin= 4 
ne of Apul, nor to'reach Marfeilles till» the 14th of 
sail ay. 


Ve. % 
After vifiting Malta, and the Mland @f Tenedos, the tra- 
vellers arrived at Conftantinople, July 90. As the author’s 
account of this city is more clear and inftru€tive than ‘moft 
of his other topographical delineations, we fhall prefent 
it to our readeflt 

‘ Conftantinople is undeniably a city of very confiderable 
extent: Yet Kara-Agadjch, Galata, Pera, Delma-Bagdjche, &e. 
age notto be confidered as fo many fuburbs : They are diftinct * 
citiesy divided by the Gulfipfrom the capital. Ejub: athe only 
fuburb belonging to it.” And if we take in only the cifwef Con- 
ftaatinople, ‘and this fuburlatee is confiderably inferior in extent 
@o either London or Paris. T durft not meafure it geometrically : 
but, counting my fteps as I walked round it, I found its circum- 
| ference to be 2600 paces. : 
ret ¢ Conftantinople appears larger than it really is: for, as the 
houfes rife upon the fides of hills, they prefent themfelves in 
the form of xn amphitheatre, and thus appear to f{pread over 
a wide extent of ground. ‘Towards the fea, however, the city 
aie . confifts of new houfes, and is receiving c@ntinual additions. Of 
late, they have even encroached upon the harbour’and filled up 
, fome part of it, in order to gain ground for new buildings, 

§ It would be hard to fix the number of the inhabitants : It is 

ae ae always ftated toohigh, from a miftake incident to travellers, in 
eftimating the population of the cities of the Eait, They regard 
thofe cities’ as. equally populous, in proportion to theirextent, 
ie “with thofe of Europe. But the houfes in the Eaft are low. Perforis : 


in eafy circumftances, chufe to have a large area beled their 
d ferat. 
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+, houfgs. ‘The palaces of the great, with their gardens 
hos, occupy much ground. 
‘ It ds not Iefs a miftake to judge of the population of thofe 


“© Sitities, by the numbers of people who are conftantly bufy in the 
4 “) ftreets. Theyjealoufy of the people of the Eaft renders them 
_ unwilling to Fags perfons, with whom they have bufinefs, in 
their houfes. this account, the artifans work without dogs, 





and fpend the whole day in open places. The ftreets are fulPof 
joiners, ironmongers, gold fmiths, jewellers, &c. bufy in the 
exercife of their feveral trades. Thoufands ot workmen come in 
the mornings, work allthe day in the ttreets of Conftantinople, 
and return in the evening to their houfes in the country. lf the 
fame nagdes .of life prevailed in Europe, andthe greater number 
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of the artifans and workmen about our great cities lived in the 
.. country, thefe wouldthen appear much more populous thar at 
i See »  “‘prefent. : ¥ : | 
a ¢ Whatever be its population, Conftantinople exhibits a des 
lightful profpect. Its harbour, one of the fineit ia the world, is 
always full of veffelsgfThe medley of fuperb mofques and Palaces, 
gardens and trees of all forts, which the city difplays, appears re- 
markably ftriking to aftranger. Bot within, the arrangement and « 
appearance of the city correfpond not to its fplendour when feen 
ri from a diftance. The ftreets are almoft all a@rrow, dirty, and 
irregular ; the houfes are ot wood, flight, and ill built, and ap- 
pear more like coops tor birds than dwellings for men. Of the 
alaces built of ftone, nothing is to be feen but the high walls that 
bidetaedahens. In this city, it is equally dangerous to live in ftone 
and in — houfes. Inthe forméit, GHB is liable to be buried 
in ruing by earthquakes; in th latter, to be burnt, by the 
breaking out of a fire :—Thele twolfpecics of awful events being. 
equally frequent at Conftantinople. 
* The feraglio of the Grand Signior is a vaft but very irregular 
edifice. I was not permitted to approach farther into it than the 
outer court, But, what 1 faw was enough to give me a very 
high idea of the reft. I could leara nothing concerning this gate 
(porta ) of the feraglio, that might ferve to a:dount for the origin 
of the very improper denomination of Oztoman Porte, which is 
: applied in Europe to thé Court of the Grand Signior, Aapyin the 
a Turkith language, fignifies both a gate and a palace. But, when 
by they {peak of going to the Porte at Conftantinople, the palaggof 
the Grand Vilirisalwiys meant, where all bufimefs is tranfacted,” 











negociations with foreign minifters. w 


| ‘ The city is plentifully fupplied with water, from three Besip) * 


H. or refervoirs, ‘fituated at the diftance of three German leaguer,” 
PeBeut sf refervoir, in a valley, into which water is condu@e@ 

rom the higher grounds circumjacent, and there confined by a 

ftrong wall. ‘The water collected inthis manner is conveyed 


vaft expence, in confequence of tie ground being fo unequ 


works. One of them was raifed by Sultan AZ@BMoud; and ano. 

chigr upon the north fide, with the branches communicating wit! 
ity was but lately conftructed bv Sultaa Muftapha, who was on 
the throne when 1 was at Conttaatinople. As this water cannor 
be ‘equally diftributed through the whole city, on account of the 
ineyualiny of the ground, water-houfes are eltablifhed in proper 
placys, from which it is ferved out toevery perfon gratis. Oppofite 
to thy outer gure cf thed@maclic, is ahouls {plendidly d&toratec, 

Ye le ° : where, 
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into the town by nt rag which have been conftruQed stp 


. ree ? > ‘ 
It is not to the Greek emperors that the ‘Tarkg thefe noble ™ 
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as well what regards the internal regulation of the empire, as the "ee" Bs 
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where perfons paid by the public, prefent Water fo the paflengers, 
an veffels of guilt copper. 

‘This capital of a great empire is almoft deftitute of means of 
defence. A double wall, @nd a ditch nearly filled up, are allits 
fortifications. The Turks truft for the fecurity of the city ta 
four caftles, built upon the two channels which terminate in the 
fea of Marmora, and communicating one @&jthem with the Ar- 
chipelago, and the other with the Black “Sea. Thofe caftles, 
known by the name of the Dardanelles, are but of little moment, 
But the channels are fo narrow and crooked, that a fleet which 
were to attempt t fail upeither, even with the moft favourable 
wind, could hardly efcape being funk by the difcharge of the 
batteries. ‘The beft mode of attacking Conftamtinople by fea, 
would be to block up the mouth of the channels, and thus deprive 
the city of the fupplies ef proviffons which it receives#trom the 
Archipelago. - > % 

‘ The city of Galata, furromnded with a ftrong wall, and rifing 
on a fteeptheight over againft Conftantinople, is extremely 


populous. All the European traders, and many of the Eaftern . 


Chriftians live there. Pera isa fuburb to Galata. Init refide 
the ambaffadors of fuch Chriftian powers as fend public minifters 
tothe Porte. The deputies which come by turns from Algiers, 
Tunis, Tripoli, and Ragufa, lodge at Conftantinople. But the 
Turks confider not thefe deputies as ambafiadors ; nor yet the 
Kapa Kiajas, who manage the affairs of the princes of Walachia, 

¢ The Sultan has many houfes of pleafure, both in the neigh- 
boufhood of the capital, and on the fhores on the channel of the 
Black Sea, But the reigning Sultan goes no where but to Kara 
Agadjch, the gloomy, folitary, fituation of which fuits the melan- 
choly complifgion of his mind. He is fuffering the others to fall 


» gnto ruins: He has caufed feveral of them to be pulled down, 


and the materials to be employed in building public baths and 
mofques. . ) . 

¢ The Greeks have three and twenty churches in Conftantino- 
ple, and the Armenians three ; exclufive of thofe which the two 
nations have in the fuburbs. A clergyman refides at Pera, cn 
whom the Pope confers the pompous title of Archbifhop, placing 
him at the head ofa great many imaginary bifhops, By the laws, 
no ftrange fect isfuffered to build Houfes of prayer in the oP ta 
Yet feveral fects hold their meetings there, without being check= 
ed by Government *.’ : From 





* Our ‘readers will find curious information concerning the 
city of Conftantinople in the following volumes of the Englifh 
- Monthly 
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From Conftantiniople the travellers failed to Rhodes, 
and thence to Alexandria, where th¢y arrived September 
26th. There are féw remains of the ancient magnificence 
of this celebrated city, except the Obelifh of Cleoputra, the 
Pillar of Pompey, and a Mofgue, which in the. time of the 
Greek Empire, a churchdedicated to St. Athanafius. 
Ofthe trade, mafiffers, and felicity of the Alexand:ians 
at prefent, the author gives no very favourable account. 

Rofetta was the’ next place to whichthey &cered; and in 
this city they remained buta fhort time beforethey fet fail 
for Grand Cairo, where they arrived in November. 

¢ In this feafon, (fays the author,) whea the country is all 
verdant, itis very pleafant to fail up the Nile. A number cf 
villages are fcattered alongeach fide of he river, ‘The houtes are 
indeed low, and built of unburnt bricks§ bot, interinixed as they 
are with palm trees, and pidgeonshioules of a fingularfosm, they 
prefent tothe eye of the franger, an uncommon ang pleafing prot 
pect. Near feveral of thefe villages are fecn large heaps oF ile 
ruins of ancient cities, 

‘ The navigation of the Nile would be ftiil more agreeable, 
were it notintefted by pirates, But, when a great number of 
people are on board of a veifel, they Kgep on their guard; they 
difcharge a few fhots from time to tiggt, to thew, that they are 
provided with fire arms; this - frobbers in awe, and rene 






ders the paffage lefs dangesous. uP much more dunger in® 
truiting toa Xeisy or matter ofa veffély With whom you are unace 

quainted, who may favour the robbers;and thare their plunder, - 
Whole villages are faid to follow this trade ; af for this reafon | 
the boatsnever ftop in their neighbourhood, The inhabitants 
on the banksof the Nile are very dexterous in the artof {wimmingy 
which they frequently exercife in ftealing from the boats, if nog * 
with open force, yet with adegree of addrefs and audacity worthy | 
of the mot noted pick-pockets.’ 

M. Neibuhr fpeaks of a map of the De/ta, which he had 
conftructed with great care ; but this has been omitted by 
the tranflator, who refers us to that of Mr. Bruce, ag 
more complete. ™ 
. The inhabitants of Bakara, between Damietta and 
Chaff, fays our author, 


* 





Monthly Review :.xv. p. 280. Xxiv. ps 4. lxiv. p. 289. and Ixy. 
Pp» 461. 
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¢ Being poor and independent, are to be dreaded equally by 
land and by water. They rob all travellers, without diftinc- 
tion. 

« Egypt feems at prefent quite a defart in comparifon with 
what it was in the days of antiquity.— When, however, we refle& 
on the revolutions which this country has wepcrgone, and open 
the length of time during which it has beef under the dominion 

, of flrangers ; we can no longer be furprized at the decline of its 
wealth and population. It has been fucceffively fubdued by the 
Perfians, the Greeks, the Romans, the Arabians and the Turks : 
—has enjoyed no interval of tranquillity and freedom; but has 


conftantly been oppreffed and pillaged by the lieutenants of a ~ 


diftant lord. Thofe ufurpers and their fervants having no other 
views but toidraw as large a revenue as poflible from an opulent 
province, fcarce left thé people bare means of fubfiftences Agri- 
culture was ruined by the miferies of the hufbandman ; and the 
cities decayedwwith its decline. Even at prefent, the population 
is decreafing ind the peafant, although in a fertile country, is 
miferably poor; for the exactions of Government, and its officers, 
leave him nothing to lay out in the improvement and culture of 
his lands ; while the cities are falling into ruins, becaufe the fame 
wnhappy reftraints render it impoflible for the citizens to engage in 


wainy lucrative undertaking.’ 


In the defcription of the city of Cairo, we have an 
‘account of a building called Mourztan, which ‘ is a large 
hofpital for the fick and mad. _Thofe of the former clats 


are got numerous, confidering the extent of the city. The 


fick were formefly provided with every thing that could 
tend to foothe their diftrefs, not excepting even mufic. 
From the infofficiency of the funds to fupply fo great an 
1 may the mufic has been retrenched, but has been fince 


reftored by the charity of a private perfon :'—perhaps, on» 


a fuppofition that it has healing powers. The medicina 
mufica has often been in favour ; it was the grand panacea 
of Afclepiades. We have Pfalmody indeed in moft of 
our hofpitals: but, in Italy, the famous confervatortes, or 
mufic-fchools, of Naples and Venice, were originally 
called hofpitals. ‘We are prefented in the Danifh edition. 
of thise work, with an account of the mufic of the Ea/ft, 
in which it appears that this art and'its profeffion are treated 
with fuch'contempt, that it is difficult to account fer the ho- 
nour done to mufic by its expenfive admifhon into the hof- 


pital at Cairc, 
The 
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, The defcription‘of the Mikhias or Nelometef will proba- 
if bly be acceptable to our readers : 


« Between Mafr-el-atik (or old Cairo) and Geefh, in the 
middle of the Nile, is the ifle of Rodda, which formerly coms 
muaicated with thofe two cities by two bridges of boats, that 
no longer fubfift. Igthe flourifhing davs of Foftat, the ifland 
was covered with gardens and villas. But fince Cairo has be- 
come the capital of Egypt, Mafreel-atik, Bulak, and even 

tue Birket-el Hadgi, are preferred as fituations for gardens and 
Fa * villas. 
wh ‘ This ifland fhews, at prefent, nothing remarkable, except, 
; that on its fourhern extremity, ftands a wall, which has been 
built to break the force of the current. Upon this extremity 
4 ftands alfo a mofque, in which is the famous Mikkigs or Nilom- 
be eter. ‘This is well known to be a bafomhaving a communication 
a with the Nile, on the middle of which ftands a rT ferves 
to indicate the height of the watersof the river tden has 
given a draught of it, finer than the original, w is moulder- 
ing faft away ; for the Turks will not lay out the {mallett expence, 
even upon_the moft neceffary repairs. 
Ei ‘ 1 know not whether any perfon has yet meafured the breadth 
" of the Nile. By a geometrical operation, I found it to be 2946 
: feet. Without knowing this meafure, one can form no idea af)” 
the aftonifhing ma{s of water which this river carries down, when 
‘- in its full height. 
a « The Nile, it is well known, begins every year to rife about 
ge the middle of June, and continues a0) about 40 or 50 days; 
it then falls, by degrees, till, in the end of May, next year, it 
is at the loweft. ‘The caufes of its rife are now well known, 
Daring the hot months of the year, rain falls every day in 





a Habbe/ch or Abyffinia, and all that rain-water is collected into the 
-— | Nile, which, from its entrance into Egypt, till it reaches the fea, 
a runs through a wide vale. 

oe ¢ It does not rife alike high through all Egypt. I durft not 


meafure it near the Mikkias, but, from obfervations made at 


Geefh, I faw, that at Cairo the full height is at leaft 24 feet above v 
ok _ its ordinary level. At Rofetta and Damietta it is only four feet, 
s But this vaft difference is not furprifing ; for, at Cairo, the Nile 
7 being confined to one channel, between high banks, muft necef- 
ia farily rife to a much greater height than nearer the fea, where it 
ae is divided into two ftreams, after running over fo much barren 
me round, and forming fo many lakes, The branch upon which 
i ‘* ; Roletts ftands, is only 650 feet broad; and that by Damietta, 
oe not more than 100, sis. 
a ‘ As foon as the Nile begins to rife, all the canals intended to 


conyey the waters through the country, are fhut and cleanfed, 
They 
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They are kept thut, however, till the river rifes to a certain heights 
which is indicated by the Nilometer in the ifle of Rodda. A 
Schech attends for this pu rpofe, by the Mikkias, and gives notice, 
from time to time, ‘of the fifing of the rivers, to a number of 
poor perfons who wait at Foftat for the information, . and 
run inftantiy to publish it in the ftreets of Cairo. They 
feturn every cay to Foflat, at a certain hour, to learn from 
the Schech; how many inches the river has rifen: And its oo 
tife is every day proclaimed in public, till it reaghes the y. 
fixed height at which the canals ate permitted to be unlocked ; “Rm 
the ufval tax is then paid for the waters, to the Sultan, and a 
ood year expected. 

¢ Phe canal at Cairo is firft opened, and thens fucceffivelys 
all the othé®¢reat canals downto the fea. ‘The inhabitants of no 

articular diftri¢t dare draw off any part of the water of the 
Nite, sipoust it has rifen to the height that beft fuits the inlands ; 
for this agente the higher grounds: and therefore every 
body muft wait till the public order be given ont. ‘There are 
laws in Egypt, which are fttidily obferved, and which determine 
the diftribution of the waters, and the time when the large and 
{mall canals are to be opened. 

¢ Between the dyke of the canal of Cairo, and the Nile, a pillar . 
of earth is raifed, nearly of the height to which the waters of 
the rivers are expected to rife. This pillar is called Aves, or 
the bride, and ferves as a fort of Nilometer, . for the ufé of the 
common people. When the waters enter the canal, this ride is 
carried away by the current. A like cuftom, which prevailed 
among the ancient Egyptians, has fubje¢ted them to the imputa- 
tion of facrificing every year a virgin to the Nile.’ : ; 

The prefent government of Egypt, as far as the autho 
was able to inveftigate its Arcana, feems at once defpotic 
and popular. <A governor is indeed fent from Conftanti- 
nozle, but he is frequently depofed by the inhabitants. 
The Beys, or Princes of different diftri€ts, are appointed t 
by the Sultan of the Turks, ‘ but the Egyptians propofe “4 
the candidates, and he dares not reje€t them; his nomi» 
nation is therefore mere ceremory.’ 

‘ The prefent Beys have been almoft all flaves, bought for 
fifty or not more than a hundred fequins-—-The government of 
this country is frequently difturbed by infurreflions. © Cairo is 
conftantly convulfed by cruel diffentions ; parties are continually 
jarring ; and the Great retain troops to decile their differences a 

y force of arms. ; * 

¢ The mutual jealoufies of the chiefs feem to be the only caufes 4 
which ftill preferve to the Porte the thadow of authority over 
this country. —The members of the aritlocracy are afraid of lofing * 
their 
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their influence under a refiding fovereign; and therefore agree 
in oppofing the elevation of any of their own body to the fupreme 
dignity.’ 

In the author’s chapter on Egyptian agriculture, we 
have a melancholy proof of the degeneracy of the inhabi- 
tants of that country, whence Greece, and many of the 
great empires of antiquity, are fuppofed to have derived 
the chief part of their knowledge and inventions. 

Irrigahon, or the art of watering the higher grounds 
to which the overflowing of the Nile does not extend, and 
encubation, or the art ef hatching chickens in ovens, 
by artificial heat, aie the chief inventions of the modern 
Egyptians, which feem to merit the attentiomof travel- 
Ters. 

< I faw no wheeled carriages (fays M. Niebuhr) ig Egypt; 
every thing is conveyed backwards and forward#on camels or 
affes. When the canal of Cairo was to be cleanfed, a peafant 
brought two oxen drawing a fort of open tray upon the dry 

round, and when it was filled, led them with it to the bank. 
ithin the city, where the bottom of the canal was not dry, the 


al 


perfons employed in cleanfing it, threw duft from the ftreet upon y. 
the mire in the canal, and then, with their hands, into paniers — 


upon affes, and thus removed it to a proper diftance. Such is the 
boafted indaftry of the Egyptians. 

‘ I have feen neither wind nor water-millhere. A few large 
mills there ate, which are moved by oxen tutning a poft 
that forms the axle-tree of a large wheel. ‘The poorer people 
have only hand-mills to grind their corn; and thefe they ufe 
alfo in breaking the beans with which the affes are fed.’ 


The authors chapter on the Trade of Egypt is curious 
and inftructive; as are the fubfequent chapters on the 
Copts and Coptic language; on the wild Arabians, or 
Bedouins, in Egypt; on the drefs, diverfions, games, 
mufic, dancing, public fhews.and marriages, of the 


* Egyptians: but of thefe we can only make mention, as 


other parts of this work, of greater importance, claim our 


attention. 


The author’s reflections on, rather than defcriptions of, 
Egyptian Antiquities in general, are valuable for their intel- 
ligence and i tafte. 

As M. Niebuhr feems to fpeak of the ftupendous 
Pyramtds, fo often defcribed, with more moderation and 


Vou. . Ef - probability 
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probability than moft preceding travellers, we fhalf 
prefent his whole chapter on that fubjeét to our readers : 

‘ Of the antiquities of Egypt, the moft aflonifhing are, doubt- 
lefs, the Pyramids. The eye,'if not pleafed, is at leaft fingular- 
fy ftrock by the appearance of thofe enormous maifles, 

© The three principal pyramids are feen from Cairo; and every 
ftranger who arrives in that capital is tempted to approach and ex- 
amine them. We have a number of defcriptions of thefe pyra- 
mids already, and I fhall not encreafe the number. 1 fhall only 
mention fome obfervations in which I am obliged to differ from 
thofe who have gone before me. 

‘' € The pyramids ftand upon the firft hill between Cairo and 
the weftern bank of the Nile. Im going thither from Ge, 
by pide Gonfiderable arm of that river, over two beautiful 
bridges, confifling each of tenarches. . Between the two bridges 
is a lohgdyke, of fubftantial mafon’s work. Several travellers 
Tepreient theridges as works of the ancients. But the Arabic 
-Anicriptions upon them, prove them to have been built by the 
Mahometans. 

‘ The traveller is aftonifhed, and feels his imagination in fome 
meafure expanded, when he arrives at the foot of thofe prodigi- 
ous maffes. It is from this circumftance, I fuppofe, that the 

~. pyramids are thought much higher, on a firft view, than they 
actually are. My firft care was to meafure them. This I per- 
formed with all the exaétnefs poflible, amongft a crowd of jealous 
and troublefome Atabs, by whom | was furrounded; and found 
the largeft and foremoit pyramid to be four hundred and forty 
feet. was furprifed to find the refult of my meafurement fo 
different from what many other travellers had given out to be 
the height of this pyramid; and was for fome time uneafy about 
_ €Ommunicating it to the public. Upon my return to Europe, 
1 found in the De/cription of the plains of Helipolis and Memphis 
by Mr- Fourmont, the foltowing paflage : “ Lord Charlemont, 
who arrived in Egypt, ‘while 1 was there, told me, that he had 
meafured the height of the foremoft pyramid, and affured me, 
that it was only four hundred and forty-four feet.” The agree- 
ment of this meafurement with my own, rendered, me lefs 
doubtful of the correétnefs of my operations. 
» Thofe enormous mafles are built of foft calcareous ftone, of 
the fame nature as the rock on which they fland, It is pre- 
fumeable, then, that all the polifhed ftone has been taken from 
the fameyplace, and wrought at a fmall expence. ‘The fondnefs 
for the marvellous, therefore, fo common to travellers, has cau- 
fed them to magnify the expence and labour which thofe moun- 
tains of hewn ftone muft have coft. With the helpof natural phi- 
fofophy and natural hiftory, wonders of all kinds ame reduced 
totheir true value. . 
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# Toyenhance the high ideas, which they hold out, of the mag- 
ificence of thofe monuments, . various writers reprefent the pyra- 
mids as having been once coated upon the outfide with marble. 
But, of this, I could not, by any pains, difcover the flighteft is 
veftige. Befide the third pyramid, indeed, fome pieces of gra» | 
mite are to be feen; but thefe are neither large, nor numerous 
enough, to afford reafon for fuppofing, that even one pyramid 

“ could be covered with them. Thofe blocks might perhaps ferve 

5 as ornaments, and might poflibly bear the infcriptions, of which 

78 * ~~ None are, at prefent, difcernible on the pyramids. 

e £ I entered the foremoft pyramid, and examined the large chame 
bE ber, with the coffer init, of which all traveilersfpeak. But I did 
. not fee the fecond chamber, which was difcovered immediately 
E after our departure, by Mr. Davifon, who had accompanied 
: Mr. Montague into Egypt. That chamber is thirty feet above 

the firft, and as large, but not fo lofty in the roof, 

‘ The famous Sphinx is finking fill deeper in the fand; and 
a gteat part of the body is already buried. It feems to be formed 
out ofthe rock upon which the pyramid ftands; a circumftance 
which confirms my conjecture concerning the place from which 
the {tones for building the pyramids were quarried. I found the 
chin of the Sphinx to meafure ten feet fix inches in height ; and 
the whole length of the couatenance nearly eighteen feet. ) 

' «The memory of the authors of thefe ftupendous and tan- 
taftic monuments has been lott fome thoufand years fince: the ~ 
pyramids are vifibly decaying, and muft perifh in their turn; 
ea , although, if we may judge of the future by the paft, feveral 
thoufand years muft elapfe before their entire decay.’ 

The author terminates his account of Egypt by reflecti- 
ons onthe hieroglyphics 5 thefe, however, though ingenious 
and intelligent, leave this myfterious fubjeét in the fame 

: inexplicable ob{curity in which it has fo long remained, 

a and, inall probability, will for ever remain. The pains tak- 
‘ en by M. Niebuhr in copying hieroglyphics and antientin- 

fcriptions in Egypt would furpafsbelief, if they had not been 

e engraved in the German and French editions of this work, 

‘ After continuing during nearly two vears in Egypt, the 

a travellers prepared to quit Cairo, and to proceed to Arabia, 

the chief objet oftheir voyage ; but, as Chriftians are 
prohibited from travelling thither by land with the cara- 
vans for Mecea, they with great difficulty formed a fmall 
caravan of their own, with fome private merchants and 
individuals, and fet otf for Suez, Aug. 28th, 1762. 

In perpetual fear of being plundered by’ wild Arabs, 

» they travelled through a country abfolutely defart ; where 

for 
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” ‘ for the {pace of three-and-twenty leagues, neither houfes, 


water, nor the {malleft {pot of verdure was to be {een.’ 

- Suez is a {mall city which had no exiftence in the end 
of the fifteenth century. It is firft mentioned in the begin- 
ning of the fixteenth century, and is therefore to be confi- 
dered as a city of modern origin. ‘The houfes are mean, 
andthe inhabitants few. The ground lying around 
it is all one bed of rock, flightly covered with fand, 
Scarcely a plant is tobe feen any where in the neighbour- 
hood. Trees, gardens, meadows, and fields, are entirely 
unknown at Suez, 

On the 6th of September two of the travellers crefled 
the Arabian Gulph, in order to vifit Mount Sinai. ‘I heir 
difhculties and adventures in thix excurfion are amufing ; 
the narrative, however, contributes but little to the topo- 
graphical information which former travellers have given 
concerning this facted mountain. M. Niebuhr tells us, 
that he meafured the diftances of places, by counting the 
fteps of the camel, and comparing the number with the 
time in which they were travelled, by his watch. 

This is the only mention which we recolleét of fuch an 
expedient of menfuration, previoufly to the publication of 
Major Rennel’s ingenious paper in the Philofophical 
Tranfaétions (vol. Ixxxi.) on the rate of travelling as per 
formed by camels; and tts application, asa fcale to the 
purpofes of geography. . 

After vifiting mount Sinai and the convent of St. Cathe- 
rine, two German milesand a half up the mountain, the tra- 
vellers returnedto Suez, where they had left two of their 
companions to attend ona third who was ill. They next vi- 
fited the mountain of infcriptions, and an Egy ptiamburying- 
@round, with little profitin reward for their dangers and 
fatigiies. So far from being able to tranflate the infcriptions 
which ‘they found, it is not yet fettled in what language 
they have been engraved*. | | 

Oéctober roth, the travellers, after many difficulties and 
delays, quitted Suez, and fet fail on the Red Sea for 
Jidda. Here, {peaking of the cuftom-houfe dues, the au- 
thor informs us that ‘the Englith are particularly favour- 





* See BifhopClayton’s conje€ture on this fubje@, Eng. M, Rev, 
vol, viii. June 1753. p.qi7ze * ed 
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ed, even more than the fubjeQts of the Sultan : they pay 
only.8 pet cent, while others pay 12 or 15, and are tuf- 
fered to difcharge thisin goods ; whereas all others muft 
produce money. Mr. Bruce's account of the town, trade, 
cuftoms, and. manners of the inhabitants of Jidda, is io 


‘much more ampie'and amufing than that of the author be~ 


fore us, that we fhall give no extract from the chapter con- 
cerning that place :—~but of Loheiaand Mokha, and of 
the reft of Arabia.in general, M. Niebuhr’s accounts are of 
much more fatisfactory, that M. Bruce himfelf frequently 
refers to them. 

¢ The territory of Loheia, (fays M. Niebuhr,) is arid and bar- 
ten, "Che harbour is fo indifferent, thateven the {mallet veflels 
are obliged to anchor at a great diftance from the city ; and, 
when the tide isnot at ebb, laden boats cannot approach near 
it.--Sevzral of the houfes of Loheia are built of ffone; but the 
greater parts are huts conitructed in the fafhion which is common 
among the Arabs. The walls are of mud) mixed with dung; 
and the roof is thatched with a fort of grafs which is very 
common here. Around the walls, within,.are, (is) a range of beds 
made of fraw, on which notwithftanding their fimplicity, a 
perfon ma‘ cither fit orly (lie) commodiouily enough.’— 

Of the inkabitants of Loheta, the author writes thus : 

‘ From ail that we faw, and from ali that befel us in the city, 
we judged the inhabitants to be curious, intelligent, and polifh- 
ed intheir manners. All were eager to fee the Europeans, and 
the wonders which they performed. After we had employed a 
porter, thofe who had no other pretext upon which they might 
obtain admiflion to us, pretended to confult our phyfician, One 
afked him to feel his pulfe, and to tell him what medicines or 
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regimen he ftood in need of; while another enquired, how it , 


caine that he could not fleep? 

‘ We had one opportunity of learning their ideas of the benefits 
to be derived from medicine, Mr. an (our phyfian) hhad 

iven afctibe a vomit, which operated with extreme violence. 

he Arabs being ftrack atits wonderful effects, refolved all to take 
the fame excellent remedy ; and the reputation of our friend’s 
fkill thus became very high among them, The Emir Bahr, or 
infpector of the port, fent one day for him ; and as he did not go 
immediately, the Emir foon after fenta faddle horfe to our gate. 
M. Cramer, fuppofing that this “horfe was intended to bear 
himto Emir, was going to mount him, when he was told, that 
this was the patient he was tocure, We kitkily found out ano. 
ther phyfician in our party. _Qur Swedith fervant -had ferved 
amon the huffar troops in his native country and in that rae 
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~* had learned fome knowledge of the difeafes of hories, He offered 
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to cure the Emir’s horfe, and fucceeded. The cure rendered him 
famous; and he was often fent for afterwards to human patients, 
The Arabian phyficiansextended their care equally, to men and 
hories, and even to allother creatures, \ 

‘ When we thewed our microfcopes to Emir Farhan at the cuf- 


tom-houfe, the other Arabs were all aftonifhed as well as he, to 


fee the fize of the infe¢ts fo much magnified. A fervant, who 
faw one of thofe magnified infects, faid that they were the growth 
of Europe, and that thofe of Arabia were, in comparifon, ex- 
ceedingly diminutive. But nothing furprifed the people of dif 
tinGtion more, than when they faw, through a telefcope, a wo- 
man walking ; they could not conceive how it happened, that al- 


though fhe appeared topfy-turvy, yet her under garments did not 


turn about her ears, and exclaimed repeatedly, Al/a Akbar, God 

is Great. 

_* The children, obferving that we gathered infeéts, brought 

great numbers, which they afked us to buy. Thofe who were 
rown up, fhewed alfo many indications of a turn for induftry, 

which, if properly dire&ted and encouraged, might render this 
ople a commercial nation. 

‘Two Arabs came, one day, to fee useat. The one was a 
young nobleman of Sana, who had received a good education ; 
the other a man of fome confequenca, from the province of Hach- 
tan, where few itrangers are ever feen, and the greateit fimplici- 
ty of manners ftill prevails. When we invited them to dine with 
us, the latter earneftly replied, « God preferve me from eating 
s¢ with infidels who believe not in-God.” When I afked him 
fome particulars concerning his country, he replied, « What is 
‘« my country to you? Do you want to conquer it?”’ He was 
aftonifhed at every thing he faw, our fpoons, our plates, our 
forks. He afked fome fimple queflions, which excited laughter, 
He then went out in a paflion, and his companion from Sana had 
fome difficulty to perfuade kim back, When he came back, he 
faw whole fowls before us, which furprifed the fober Arab not a 
little, as he imagined that we had eaten too much before. When, 
at laft, he faw Mr. Von Haven about to carve one of thefe fowls, 
he ftepped forward, and feized him by the arm, faying, with a 

evith tone, * What! wilt thou eat ftill?’”’ He then went out 
in a rage, and would not return. ‘The young man from Sana a- 
pologifed for him, and begged us to excufe the fimplicity of his 
countryman, 

o* Mr. Baurenfiend and I fometimes diverted ourfelves with 
playing on the Me i which led fuch as happened to overhear 
us, to think us muficians. A rich merchant fent forus to come 
with our inftrcments to his houfe. We refufed, becaufe the A- 
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fabs look with contempt upon muficians by profeflion. The mier- 
chant, being old, and not able to walk fo far, mounted an afs, 
and came, with two fervants fupporting him, to our houfe, in 
order to gratify his curiofity, by feeing and pa; us. He was 
very polite, and affured us, that he had no averfion to Chrifti- 
ans; for, that a diverfity of religions was tolerated by God, the 
Creator of all. After fome converfation, he exprefied a with to 
fee our violins, and hear us play upon them. We played fome 
folemn tunes, which are more to the tafte of Orientals than 
our gayer mufic. He feemed to be pleafed, and offered each of 
us half a crown at parting. The Arabs refufe no prefents, how- 
ever {mall, and he was not a little furprifed when we declined ac 
cepting his money; efpecially as he could not conceive what 
Soa any perfon could have to learn mufic, if not to gain 

' an 

_* This merchant was one of thofe few who wear their beards 
‘dyed red; acuftom which feems to be difapproved by the more 


Yorgiow Arabs. His reafon to us was, that a red beard was 


dfomer than a white one; but others told us, that he had the 
‘weaknefs to think to conceal his age by this filly difguife. He 
told us; that he was above feventy years of age ; but his acquaint+ 
ance affirmed, that he was not under ninety. We had obferved 
of the Muffulmans in general, however, that they feldom knew 
their own age exaétly. They reckon by the moft remarkable 
incidents of their lives, and fay, 1 was a child when fuch an 
€vent happened, or when fuch a one was governor of the province 
Or city. 
' € This merchant often afterwards invited us to his houfe, and 
became at length \fo familiar, as to entertain us with a detail 
his adventures. If we might believe his ftory, he had enjoyed, 
one after dnother, near an hundred young and beautiful female 
flaves, all of whom he had fold, given in marriage, or reftored 
to liberty, after keeping them for fome time. He had ftill twe 
of thefe; and he \would die content, he faid, if he could only 
forget the frailty (infirmities) of old age now and then in their 
company ; he offered to make our phyfician a confiderable pre- 
fent, if he could reflore him of much of the vigour of youth, as 
might qualify him for tiis enjoyment. Another merchant, who 
was fifty years of age, ad promifed our phyfician an hundred 
crowns, if he would gite him fome remedies to fit him for the 
enjoyment of fome youn and beautiful female flaves, whom hé 
had in a houfe at Mecca. \' But he was fo exhaufted by exceffive 
indulgence, that neither Mt, Cramer’s prefcriptions, nor yet th 
of the furgeons of fome Enyrlifh fhips, whom he had before con- 
fulted, could reftore his genial vigour, 
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‘ The women of Loheia wear large veils in the ftreet, which 
cover their countenances fo entirely, that only one of theineyes 
can be difcovered, and thet but imperfectly. Yet they make no 
difficulty of unveiling before ftrangers, as they pais, efpecially 
if they happen to think themfelves pretty, and are fure that they 
are not obferved by any of their countrymen. Mr. Baurenfiend 
made a drawing of one of thofe femaies. Her brow, cheeks, 
and chin, were ornamented with black {pots, imprefled into the 
fkin, and fhe had alfo her eyes artificially blackened.’ 


We find frequent complaints of exceffive heat in the 
author’s narrative: but the tranflator gives no thermome+ 
trical account of its degrees, though he mentions that the 

hilofophers were in poffeffion of a thermometer. ‘lhe 


‘latitude of Loheia is 15 deg. 42 min. of Beitel Fakih 


#4 deg. 31 min. whence M. Niebuhr fet offitp vifit the 
coffee mountains: of which he gives the following ac 
count : | 

Daring my abfence, Mr. Forfkal (the botanift) had not been 
idle upon the hills where the coffee is produced, whither he had 
gone to profecute his botanical refearches. His defcription of 
that part of the country, had already induced Meffrs, Cramer 
and Baurenfiend to follow him: 1 alio refolved to join my com- 
zades, that 1 might breathe cooler air, and drink better water. 
The {pace I had to travel was only half a day’s journey; and, in 
the courfe of this, I met with nothing remarkable, 

* I foon came within fight of the {mall town of Hadie, fituate 
upon one of the foremoft eminences. . ‘The roads are very bad : 
A caufeway was indeed formed by the Turks; but it has been 
fuffered to fall away, witheut receiving any repairs. My friends, 
whom I had expected to find in this town, were im the gardens 
upon the hill. { came up with them, after travelling two hours 
longer, near Bu/gc/a, one of thofe villages whofe. inhabitants 


fubiift upon the profits which their crops of coffee afford. Neither * 


affes or mules can be ufed here: the hills are tobe climbed by 
narrow and fieep paths: Yet, in comparifon with the parched 
plains of Tehama, the fcenery feemed to me charming ; asit was 
covered with gardens and plantations of coffee trees. 

« In the neighbourhood of Kahhme | had feen only one fmall 
hafaltic hill ; but here, whole mountains were compofed chiefly 
of thofe columns. Such detached rocks formed grand objeétsin 
the landfcape, efpecially where cafcades of water feemed to ruth 


From their fummits. ‘lhe cafcades, in fuch inftances, had the 


appearance of being fupported by rows of artificial piss: Thefe 
bafaltes are of great utility to the inhabitants : the columns, which 


_ are eafily feparated, ferve as fteps where the afcent is moft diffi- 
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i coffee-trees, upon the ftéep declivities of the mountairis. 
¥ « The tree which affords the coffee is well known in Europe ; fo 
that I need not here defcribe it particularly. The coffee-trees 
were all in. flower at Bulgo/a, a exhaled an exquifitely agree- 
able perfume. ‘They are planted upon terraces, in the form of 
an amphitheatre. Moft of them are only watered by the rains that 
fall; butfome, indeed, from large refervoirs upon the heights; in 
which {pring water is collected, in order to be fprinkied upoh the 
terraces; where the trees grow fo thick together, that the rays of 
the fun can hardly enter among their branches. We were told, 
4 that thofe trees, thus artificially 
e in the year: but the fruit becomes not fully ripe the fecond time: 
. G and the coffee of the fecond crop is always inferior in quality to 
> that of the firft. 
¢ Stones being more common in this part ef the country, than 
at Tehama; @he houfes, as well of the villages, as thofe which 
are {cattered folitasily over the hills, are built of this material. 
Although not to be compared with the houfes in Europe, for 
commodioufnefs or elegance, yet they have a good appearance ; 
etpecially fach of them as ftand upon the heightsy with beautiful 
gardens, and trees, arranged in the form of an amphitheatre, 
around them. | 
* Even at Balgofa, we were greatly above the level of the plain 
which we had afcended: Yet, fcarcely had we climbed half 
the afcent to Kxufma, where the Dola (Governor) of this diftrict 
dwells, upon the loftielt peak of this range of mountains. En- 
ehanting landfcapes there met the eye upon all fides: _ 
ou - * Wepaffed the night at Bulgofa. Sete of the men of the 
t village came ¢o fee us; and, after they retired, we had a vifit 
from our hoftefs, with fome young women accompanying her, 
who were all very defirous to fee the Europeans. "Phey feemed 
lefs thy than the women in the cities: their faces were unveiled ; 
and they talked freely with us. As the air is frefher and cooler 
upon thefe hills, the women have here a finer and fairer com- 
enna than in the plain. Mr. Baurenfiend drew a pas of 
a young girl who was going to draw water, and wasdrefledin a 
irt (fhift) of linen, eeected blue and white. The top and the 
qmi of the #irt, as well as the lower part of her drawers, 
-were embroidered with needle-work of different colours. 

* Onthe soth of March, we returned downwards as far as 
Hadie; 2 place well known to the Europeans; who come hither 
from Beit el Fakih, to pats fome time occafionally in this little 

.town, where the air iscool, and the water freth and pure. It is, 
showever, but il! built, and has nothing elfe of confequence, except 
> MMs trade in coffees, whi h the inhabitants of the hills bring down 
oa Vow L G ge | upon 
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| @alt ; and as. materials for walls to fupport the plantations of” 


watered, yielded ripe fruit twice: 
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upon certain days in the week. After the duties are paid to the 
Dola, the coffee is packed up and conveyed upon camels, either 
to Beit el Fakih or direétly to Hodeida. 

Weenjoyed a fingular and beautiful profpe& from the houfe 
Of the Sub-Dola at Hadie, and ete in the evening to Beit 
el Fakih, by the fame way by which we had gone, in our jour- 
ney up the mountains.’ 

In the travellers’ journey from Loheia to Mokha, their 
fatigues and hardihips were but ill repaid by difcoveries of 
any kind ; except by correcting the erroneous ideas which 
they had probably formed of Arabia Feftx from its name: 
for ina journey of more than two months, néither an- 
tiquitics, arts, fciences, agriculture, nor any kind of cul- 
tivation, except the fingle article coffee, appeared in their 
whole route. So ignorant are the inhabitants of this part 
of Yeman refpecting the moft common wledge of 
clowns and peafants in Europe, that they have yet difco- 
‘vered no better method of fellingatree, than by burning 
the roots. 

M. Niebuhr has givena detail of the adventures and 
misfortunes which happened to him and his companions 
at Mokha. It was here that thefe philofophical travellers 
loft the firft of their companions who died during the 
voyage ; this was M. Von Haven, whofe, department 
feems to have been Antiquities and Oriental literature. 

‘ He had been ill (fays M. Niebuhr) at Beit el Fakih, and be- 
came much worfe here (at Moka). After walking out in the cool 
of the evening, he was tolerably well through the night; but the 
heats of the day he was quite unable to bear. At laft, he ventured 
to ly for feveral nights fucceffively upon the - roof of the houfe in 
the open air, and with his face uncovered. On the night otf the 
24th of May, he caught cold, and was fo ill inthe morning, that 
it was neceflary fortwo fervants to carry him down into his apart- 
ment. His fever was become doubly violegt, and he was deliri- 
ous by the evening. He then funk into a deep lethargy, and expi- 
red in the night. ? 

‘ Hehad pid more attention than any other of us, to orientak 
literature. ‘The public have loft, by his death, fome very inter. — 
eiting difcovertes, and fome curious collections of this fort, 
which he had made. ’ 

‘ The cuftom of interring the dead in a coffin, is unknown i 
Arabia. We had one made, however, for our deceafed friend, 
in order to preferve his remains from any accident. ‘The Captain 
of aa Erglith thip lent us fix ofhis failors to hear the body to the 
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European buryingplace. All the Englifhand Mokha attended at 
the funeral; and the obfequies were performed with more decen- 
cy, and with lefs interruption, than thofe ofa~Confulat Cairo, 
which were difturbed by the crowding of the people to witneds 
the folemnity, and by the robbery of the audacious Bedowins, 
On this occafion, the Arabs of Yemen fhewed themfelves reafon- 
able and humane.’ 

The travellers, quitting Mokha on the 6th of June 1762, 
arrived on the 13th at Taces, in their way to Sana, the 
capital of Arabia Felix, This is a confiderable city, and 
has a garrifon of 600 men, 

Mohammedans have: their faints as well as the Chriftians ; 

«The faint who has been affumed as the patron of the city of 
Taa:, (fays our aathor,)is the famous //mae/Malk, who accor- 


ate buried ia mofque which bears his name.. But none have 
been permitted to approach his tomb, fince once thatthe faint 
thought proper to perform a miracle which gave*diflatisiaétion 
to the rulers. This marvellous event was related to us with the 
following circumftances: '‘I'wo beggars had afked charity from 
the Dola of 'Taces ; but only one of thefe had tafted of bis bounty, 
The other went, upon this, tothe tomb of Ifmae] Mulk, to im- 
lore his aid. Ifmael, who, when alive, had been very charita- 
le, itretched his hand out of the tomb, and gave the beggara 
letter, containing an order on the Dola to pay the beggar an 
hundred crowns. Upon examining this order, with the greatett 
care, it was found that Ifmael Mulk has written it with his own 
hand, and fealed it with his feal, The governor could not re- 
fufe payment ; but, to avoid all fubfequent trouble from fugh 
bills of exchange, he had a wall built, inclofing the tomb,’ 
‘At Jerim, a fall. town, about fifty miles from Tac, the 
travellers had the misfortune to lofe their companion, M. Forf- 
kal, the: botanift. ‘The curious circumftances of his death and 
burial are related ina fhort but interefting chapter. 
On July 16th they arrived at Sana, the capital of Yemen: 
here we have anent ne account of their reception ; of the 
audience granted to them by the Imam; of their vifit to vizier 


,Fakih Achmed; with a defcription of the city of Sana 


and its environs ; pompofthe Imam’s return from the mofque, 
audience of leave, and departure from Sana. 

They now returned to Mokha by a different route from 
that by which they had travelled te Sana. 


« On our way (fays M. Niebuhr) we met a wandering family, © 


the firft of this chara¢ter that I fawin Yemen, They had no tents, 
‘but lived under trees with theiraffes, fheep, doys, and fowls, | 


& . forgot to afk the name of this horde. But their mode of difeis ‘ 
perfectly ft 





% t 5 : 7 
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pre tradition, was once king of this country. His remains . 
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perfedily like that of our European gvpfies.. They are confined 
to no place, bat go about the villages begging and ftealing ; and 
the poof peafants often give them fomething voluntarily, to re- 
‘move them from their neighbourhood. A young girl of this com- 

y came to afk alms from as : Her face was uncovered.’ 

After defcribing the city of Mokha, whith is built on 2 
very dry and barren fituation, and is ill.fortified, we have 
a circumftantial account of its trade: but for this we muft 
refer to the end of the firft volume, where it is inferted. 

[To be continued.} 
2. 22 





Arr. If. Mr. Edwards's Hiffory of the Weft Indies. 
[Article continued from p. 16. | 
HE fourth book {vol. ii.) of this very intérefting hif- 
tory commences with a ftatement of the population . 

in the: Britith Weft India iflands. The total amount of 
the white inhabitants is computed to be 65,305, and that 
of the black 455,684 ; an immenfe difparity, fcarcely to 
be reconciled to any ideas of political prudence ; and the 
time may come in which apprized of their fuperior num- 
bers, feeling their firength, and enraged by accumulated 
oppreflions, this immenie body may feverely retaliate on 
their taik-mafters. The prefent rawaged ftate of St. Do- 
mingo ought to imprefs the mind of the planter as well 


-with fentiments of judicious caution as with thofe of pro- 
‘per humanity. 


The two great branches of white and fable inhabitants 
are fubdivided into various clafles, according to their fhade 
of colour, and to other diftinguifhing traits ; for inflance, 
Creoles, or native whites; Creoles. of mixed blood ; and 
free native black ; of whom the refpeétive characters are 
curioully and minutely difeufled by Our aythoer, in the 
‘firft chapter of this fourth book. His account of the 


‘Creoles in general, but, in particular, -of the delicacy 


‘and tendernefs which mark the females of that order, 1s 
highly interefting ; and it concludes with an addrefs to the 
Sable Venus, written by a deceafed friend of Mr. Edwards, 
—of which we thall prefent our readers with two ftanzas, . 
containing images for the moft part new to European 
readers. The firlt defcribes the chariot of the god- 
deis : 
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¢ Of ivory was the cat; inlaid 
With every thell of lively fhade ; 
‘The throne was burnjfh’d gold : 
The footftool gay with coral beam'd, 
The wheels with brighteft amber gleam’d, 
And glitter’d as they roll’d.’ 
The fecond ftanza depicts the fable deity herfelf : 
‘ Her kin excell’d the raven plume, 
Her breath the fragrant orange blogm, 
Her eye the tropic beam : 
Soft was her lip as filken down, 
- . And mild her look, as evening fun 
oe | That gilds the Cobre* ftream.’ 
q The fecond and third chapters of this book treat of the 
2 particular manners, genius, and characters of the negroes 
| employed inour iflands(G.B.) ; and, inthecourfe of them, 
4 we have an abridged hiftory of the flave-trade at its com- 
mencement, and during its éarly periods. Mr, Edwards la- 
‘ments the original eftablifhment-of this nefarious commerce, 
but defends the prefent race of planters from thofe intemper- 
‘ate charges of cruelty and defpotifm, in the treatment of 
their flaves, which have been urged againft themin Europe ; 
and moft feelingly remonftrates againft thet hafty and yn- 
limited emangipation of them which has been the fource of 
fuch infinite calamities in the French fettlements. Some 
‘gentlemen, he informs.us, who, refiding in Europe, had 
‘been led by humanity and the popular outcry to order 
| their agents to, give liberty to their flaves, have fince found 
4 it belincy to retract that order, from a conviétion that 
their benevolent purpofes could not be carried into effea, 
‘confiftently with the happine(fs of the negroes themfelves. 
The Portugueze, in 1442, firft fet on foot this infamous 
q ‘trafhe in human ficth. In 1502, the Spaniards followed 
ee their example, and the mines of Hifpaniola were then firft 
s wrought by the inhabitants of Guinea, torn from their 
native country and the tendereft conneétions which nature 
“knows, to toil in fubterraneous caverns, and to wafte the 
‘remains of life in darknefs and unavailing anguifh. ‘To 
‘the eternal difgrace of the Englifh name, which ought to 
‘be forever facred to freedom, Captain John Hawkins next 
| -engaged’in the barter of blood; and the fhip which he 
aa commanded, by another and ftill more glaring violation 
4 of 
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of decency and juftice in the denomination, was called 
Tue Jesus. On this predatory errand, he failed three 
times to the coaft of Guinea ; “‘ going every day on fhore, 
(fays his biographer in Hackluyt,’ during his ftay there, , 
to take the inhabitants, with burning and fpoiling their 
towns.” Ass his object was rapine and wealth, {o, his 
daily’ employment and paftime were devaftation and mur- 
der: but the vengeance of Heaven overtook him in his 
third voyage,’ and his fquadron of fix fhips was either 
difperfed by the winds over the ocean, or wrecked on that 
ill-fated fhore which his avarie® had drenched with blood. 

Notwithftanding this difafter,—in a few years, a firft, 
afecond, and a third African company fucceflively arofe 


‘under the fanétion of the Britifh government ; and at laft 


the name of Majefty was proftituted, by calling it the 
Royal African Company. ‘The Revolution, which abol- 
ifhed the tyranny of the Stuarts, gave a momentary refpite, 


‘from oppreffion and death, to the flaves of Guinea ; but, 
‘by the, ftatutes 9th and 1oth of William and Mary, the 


firft Affiento company was eftablifhed, and this commerce 
was refumed. In 1750, the African trade, then nearly 


‘expiring, was renovated under thofe politic (we cannot 


add humane) conditions and regulations by which it is now 
carried on. With a.concife account of thofe regulations, 


_and of many interefting particulars concerning the trade 


‘itfelf, by no means neceflary to be here detailed, the fe- 
cond chapter of this book concludes. : 

The fucceeding chapter opens a novel and affecling 
fcene. It affords us the hiftory of man in his moft degra- 
‘ded flate of favage nature, as he roams in. untamed 
ferocioufnefs among the gloomy wilds of Africa :—we 
fha!l abridge the whole as concifely as perfpicuity will 
allow. 

The firft clafs of flaves enumerated, as brought from 
Africa to the Weft Indies, are called Mandingoes, or na- 
tives of the windward coalt of that vaft continent. It ap- 
pears to Mr. Edwards that the Mandingoes are, in their 
native countries, Mohammedans. He himfelf has pofleffed 
flaves from that country who could repeat many paflages 
of the Coran, and could write Arabic fluently. They 
are diftinguithed above their fellow captives “by an air of 
marked 
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tnarked fuperiority, and by gentlenefs of difpofition and 
docility of adiidoas; which feem to be the refult of carly 
education and difcipline, but they are horribly addiéted 
to theft. In their complexions and perfons, they are eafi- 
ly to be diftinguifhed from the Africans who are borg 
nearer to the equator. They are of a lefs glofly black ; 
and their hair is not wooly, but foftand filky. The author 
fuppofes that, in the frequent religious wars which happen 
between the Mohammedan nations inhabiting the countries 
to the north and eaft. of Sierra Leone, thefe unfortunate 
people are taken prifonersg;and are fold for flaves to the 
factors who conduét this trade. . 3 

The Koromantyn or Gold Coaft Negroes exhibit a cha- 
racter fierce and inflexible. They poflefs an aétive, ftub- 
born, and daring mind, equal to any enterprize of diffi- 
cultv or danger, andthey meet death in its moft terrible 
form without being appalled. The greater part, deftined 
to be flaves in their own country, fubmit to labour with 
promptitude, and even with alacrity :—but among them 
are fome who, being born of higher rank, and . having 
enjoyed freedom in Africa, require the menacing fcourge 
to be perpetually holden over them, and the ftricteft curb 
of perfonal reftraint. Sullen in their demeanour, and 
bearing defiance on their brow, they conftantly meditate 
the burfting of their chains; and the moft fanguinary 
infurrections have frequently been caufed bythem. One 
dreadful inftance of this kind is recorded in p. 65; and 
the ferenity with which the condemned chieftains met a 
painful death, which it was found neceflary to inflict on 
them, extorts admiration and compaffion even for. thofe 
who literally drank the blood of our butchered country- 
men. 4 

The people of Whidah are the next objeéts of our atie 
thor’s extended inveftigation. They are generally called 
Papaws; and they form a ftriking contraft to the hardy 
Koromantyn. They fhrink with terror from the infliction 
of pain, and agonize under the apprehenfion of approach- 
ing death. From the high ftate of agriculture in that 
of Africa from which they are brought, and in which 
they are probably innured to early toil, they have & con- 
ftitutional aptitude for induftrious exertion, and commence 
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their labours on a new foil without repining. . Degraded 
fat below even thefe by abject pufillanimity and timid 
defjondency, are the dlaves imported from the Bight of 
Benin: a country of Africafays Mr. E. comprehending 
me eittent of coaft of near 200 leagues, and of which the 

er interior regions are unknown everi to the people of Europe. 

They \are called Esoes inthe iflands, .and appear to be 

the fovteft in the feale of human beings: in complexion, 

they art more yellow than the Gold Coaft and Whidah 

Negroes\;\, are of a fickly hue, and, inthe conformation 

of the fact, very much refemble the baboon. Such is the 

conftitutiona!l depreffion of their animal. fpirits, or fuch 
the fervile terror undéf Which long-continued flavery has | 
bowed them down, that, if addreffled harfhly or treated 
feverely by their mafters, they often fly to fuicide for relief 
from forrow, and fink beneath the ftorm which they want 
vigour to oppofe. In their own country, they are Anthro- 
pophagi; and their degraded fyftem ot religion leads them 
to worllip, fer their principal divinity, a reptile called 

Guana, which is a {pecies of . lizard. 

The laft in order of this opprefled progeny of Africa 
are the Negroes imported from Congo and Angola, of 
whom our hiftorian aversJittle more than that they are in 

neral a more flender and fightly race, of a deep and 
giofly black, of a difpofition naturally :mild.and docile, 

fitter for domeftic fervice than field-labour, expert in me- 
chanics, and endued with more honefty than the reft of 
their fable brethren. 

Such is the varied picture which the people themfelves : 
prefent. Mr, Edwards now proceeds to dilplay the pecu- i. 

© diar cuftoms, {ports and fuperftitions, imported by them 
from their native continent, and in ufe among them in their 
own affemblies, whether holden for the purpofe of joy or 
fief; and it would be unjuft not to permit him, on this 
ynterefting fubject, to fpeak in hisown elegant and impref- 
five language ; 
« It is no eafy matter, I confefs, to difcriminate thofe circum- 
i tances which are the refult of proximate caufes, from thofe which 
a “ave the effeéts of national cuftoms and early habits in favage life ; 
at 1 am afraid that cowardice and diffimulation have been the 
properties Ofsflavery in all ages, and will continue to be fo, to 
‘ue end Of i It is a fituation that neceffarily fupprefies 
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many of the beft affections of the human heart.—lIf it calls forth 
any latent virtues, they are thofe of fympathy and compailion «9 
towards perfons in the fame condition of iife; and aecordingly : 
we find that the Negroes in general are ftrongly attached to thett 
countrymen, but above all, to fach of their companions as came 
in the fame ihip with them from Africa. ‘This is a itriking cir 
cumftance : the term /:pmate is underftood among them as ficnie 
fying a relationfhip of the mott®endearing nature; perhaps as Bina 
secalling the time when the fufferers were cut off together from : 
their common coumtfy and kindred, and awakening reciprocal 3 
fympathy, froar thé remembrance of mutual affliction. 
‘ But their benevolence, with a very few exceptions, extends 4+ of 7 
no further. ‘The fofter virtues are feldom found in the botom of : 
the enflaved African. Give him {fufficient authority, and he 
becomes one of the moft remorfelefs of tyrants. Of all the 
degrees of wretchednefs endured by the fons of men, the greaieft, 
aflaredly, is the mifery of thofe who are unhappily dooned to 
be the Slaves of Slaves; a molt unnatural relation, which fome« 
times takes place in the fugar plantations as for inftance, - 
when it is found neceffary to initru¢t young Negroes in certain » a 
trades or handicraft employments. In thofe cafes it is ufual to 4 
place them in a fort of apprenticefhip to fuch of the old Negroes 
as are competent to give them inftruction ; but the harfhnefs with 
which thefe people enforce their authority, is extreme; and it 
fecves in fome degree to leflen the indignation which a good 
mind neceffarily feels at the abufes of power by the Whites, to 
obferve that the Negroes themfelves, when inveited with come 
mand, give full piay to their revengeful paffions; and ex- 
as ail the wantonnefs of cruelty without reftraint or re- J 
morfe,” 
‘ Of thofe imitative arts in which perfeétion can be attained 
F only in an improved ftate of {ociety, it is natural to fuppofe that 
* the Negrves have but little knowledge. An opinion prevails in 
Europe, that they poifefs organs arog? adapted to the fcience 
of mafic; a a . aa is an ill-founded idea. In vocal ee 
3 harmony they difplay neither variety nor compafs, Natu , = ie 
\ a8 feems, 4 this refped to have dealt ail sonaiaa iy, een te a 
V4 than rowards the reft of the human race... As pradticabve ." © « 
fome of them, by great labour and careful inftruction, become 
fufficiently expert to bear an under part in a public concert; but 
I do not recolie& ever to have feen or heard of a Negrowho | « 
could truly be called a fine performer on any capital inftrument. =~ He 
rs —_— they prefer a loud and long-continued noife to the, sh 
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harmony, and frequently confume the whole night ix baie | © 
ing on @ board with a fink, ‘This is, in fact, . of their chief | 
mu‘ical inftruments ; befides which, they have the jen or Mer. é 
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riwang, the Dundo, and the Goombay; all of African origi 
The firft is an imperfeét kind of viol ncello;‘except that it is 
played on by the finger like the guitar » producing a difmal mo- 
notony of four notes. The Dundo is precifely a tabor; and the 
Goombay is a ruftic drum ; being formed of the trunk of a hol- 
Jow tree, one end_of which is covered witha fheep’s fkin. From 
fach inftruments nothing like a regular tune can be expected, nor- 
is it attempted. He 

‘ Their fongs are commonly impromptz, and there are among 
them individuals who refemble the impropifatere, or extempore 
bards, of Italy ; but I cannot fay much for their poetry. ‘Their 
tunes in general are characteriftic of their national manners ; thofe 
of the Eboes being foft and languifhing; of the Koromantyns 
heroic and martial. At the fame time, there is obfervable, in 
moft of them, a predominant melancholy, which, to a man of 
feeling, is fometimes very affeéting. . 

* At their merry meetings and roidnight feftivals, they arenot 
without ballads of another kind, adapted to fuch occafions; and 
here they give full {cope toa talent for ridicule and derifion, 
which is exercifed not only againft each other, bot alfo, not un- 
frequently, at the expence of their owner or employer; but moft 
part of their fongs at thefe places are fraught with obfcene ribal- 
dry, and accompanied with dances in the higheft degree licentious 
and wanton, 

« At other times, more efpecially at the burial of fuch among 
them as were. refpected in life, or venerable through age, they 
exhibit a fort of Pyrrbic or wailike dance, in which their bodies 
are ftrongly agitated by running, leaping, and jumping, with 
many violent and frantic geftures and contortions, ‘Their funeral 
fongs too are all of the heroic or martial caft; affording fome 
colour to the prevalent notion that the Negroes confider death not 

Only asa welcome and happy releafe from the calamities of their 
condition, but alfo as a pafiport tothe place of their nativity; a 
deliverance which, while it frees them from bondage, reftores 
them to the fociety of their deareft, long-loft, and lamented re- 
latives in Africa. But I am afraid that this, like other mangas 
notions concerning the Negroes, is the dream of poetry ; the fym- 
pathetic effirfion of a fanciful or too credulous imagination*. 





¢ * Perhaps ic was fome fuch imagination that gave rife to the 
following little poem, now publifhed for the firft time—the pro- 
duction of early youth; but forely if the fond idea of returning 
to their native country could atford the poor Negroes comfort and 
confolation in death, it were to be wifhed that at really prevailed 
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"Fhe Negroes, in general, ate fo far from courting déath, that, 
among fuch of them as have refided any length of time in the 
Weft-Indies, fuicide is much lefs frequent than among the free« 
born, happy, and civilized inhabitants of Great-Britain. With 
them, equally with the Whites, nature fhrinks back at approach- 


iag diffolution; and when, at any time, fudden or untimely death 
overtakes 


— 





* ODE on seginc A isch Puieanats 
Mahali dies! O’er yonder plain 
His bier is borne: The fable train 
By youthful virgins led : 
Daughters of injur’d Afric, fay 
Why raife ye thus th’ heroic lay, 
Why triumph o’er the dead ? 
: No teat bedews their fixed eye< 
*Tis now the hero lives, they ery ;— 
Releas’d from flav’ry’s chain: 
Beyond the billowy furge he flies, 
And joyful views his native fkies, 
And long-loft bowers again, 
On Koromantyn’s palmy foil 
Heroic deeds and martial toil, 
Shall fill each glorious day ; 
Love, fond and faithful, crown thy nights, 
And blifs unbought, unmix’d delights, 
Paft cruel wrongs repay. 


Nor lordly pride’s ftern avarice there, 
Alone fhall nature’s bounties fhare ; 
To all her children free.— 
For thee, the dulcet reed thall fpring, 
His balmy bowl the Coco bring, 
The Anana bloom for thee. 


The thunder, hark! ’ Fis Afric’s God, 
He wakes, he lifts th’ avenging rod, 
And {peeds th’ impatient hours : 
From Niger’s golden ftream he calls; 
Fair Freedom comes,—Oppreffion falls ; 
And vengeance yet is ours! 
Now, Chriftian, now, in wild difmay, 
Of Afric’s proud revenge the prey, 
Go roam th’ affrighted wood ; — 
‘ Transform’d to tigers, fierce and fell, 
™ race thall prow! with favage yell, 
nd glue their rage for blood! 


ay 
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¥ overtakes any of their companions, inftead of rejoicing at fuch’ 


event, they never fail to impute it to the malicious contrivances, 
and diabolical arts, of fome practitioners in Odeat, a term of 
African origin, fignifying forcery or witchcraft, the prevalence 
of which, among many of their countrymen, all the Negroes - 
moft firmly and implicitly believe. We may believe, therefore, 
that their foneral fongs and ceremonies are commonly nothing 
more than the diflonance of fa barbarity and riot; as remote 
from the fond fuperftition to which they are afcribed, as from the 


dober ictates of a rational forrow.’ 


This chapter, concludes with a particular account of the 
Obeah, the dreadful praétice above mentioned, which has 
been the occafion, at times, of almoft depopulating whole 
plantations; the effet of the tremendous power which is 
fuppoled by the fuperftitious African to. attend the ipells of 
the hoary magician. ‘Fhe devoted victim pines away un- 
der the influence of imaginary terrors ; an invifible agent, 
armed with the vengeance of Heaven, inceflantly purfues. 
him; and he gradually finks into the grave under the ag- 
gravated horrors of his forlorn condition. — 

Chapers 1v and v, continue the hiftory ofthe flave- 
trade to the prefent period, in which are interfperfed many 
judicious obfervations, and much important information, 
the reiylt af the author's perfonal inquiries on the fpot, 
and, confequently, the more valuable. ‘The great quefti- 
on relative to the propriety or irapropriety of totally abo- 
lithing the flave-trade is alfo extenfively diicufled : but, as 
that queftion has lately been the fubjeét of public debate, 
we fhall not here enlarge on it. Throughout the whole of 
the argument, Mr. Edwards proves himfelf to be a man 
of humane and liberal fentiments ; and we have no doubt 
that the African progeny under his control are as happy 
as the nature of their melancholy condition will admit. 
Fortunate would it have been for the national charaéter, 
and the fubjeCted individuals, if the conduét of all the other 
owners of Weft-India property had been animated by the 





— 


But foft,—beneath yon tam’rind fhade, 
Now let the hero’s Limbs be laid ; 
Sweet flumbers blefs the brave : 
There fhall the breezes thed perfume, 
Nor livid lightnings blaft.the bloom 
That decks Mahali’s grave.’ 
fame 
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fame noble principles, and guided by the fame rules, which, 
direct'the proceedings of the worthy writer.—An Appendix 
of nearly 50 pages foliows the fourth book, eonfifting of a 
feries of moft wife and humane regulations, which, under 
the title of “ Tus ConsoL_ipatep Stave Act or Ja- 
matca,” paffed the Ailembly of that ifland in March 1792. 
A fpirit of juftice and philagthropy pervades every page of 
this fummary of provincial inftitutions, and it is equally 
honourable to the abilities and the intentions of thofe who 
compofed it. . 

Having gone at fo much detail into the fcope and pur- 
port of the preceding portion of this work, the reader muft 
excife our paffing as briefly over the lait two books as the 
interefting nature of the fubjects will allow. ‘Thefe are, 
agriculture, and the botanical productions of the Weft-In- 
_dies, efpecially thofe which are in a more particular man- 
ner connected with the trade of thofe iflands,—as the fugar 
cane, cotton, indigo, coffee, ginger, aloes, and pimento 
or all-fpice ; the other articles of Weft-Indian commerce, 


and the reftriétions, fome of them fevere, under which it » 


. 7 


is carried on ; and laftly, the plan of government cftablithe" ” 


ed by the legiflature for the ample fecurity of fo extenfive 
a trade, fuch numerous inhabitants and fo vaft a property. 
The moft concife poffible ftatement, however, of thefe facts, 
fo interefting to.a great commercial country, [Great Britain] 
efpecially at this period, when the fortune of war has 
thrown into our hands {fo confiderable an addition to our 
fettlements in that part of the world, would {well this ar- 
ticle to a-difproportionate magnitude ; and we find our- 
felves obliged to referve our concluding ob{fervations for a 
future month, happy to do entire juftice to an author of 
Mr. Edwards’s fuperior merit, and to make amends for the 
accidental delay in reviewing his work. 
[To be concluded 1n another article.| 








Arr. Il. Two Letters on the Savage State, addrefled to the 
late Lord Kaims. By David Doig, LL.D. F, S.S,. A. Matter 
of the Grammar School, Stirling. Crown 8vo, pp. 157. 25 
6d. Sterl. fewed. Robinfons. _ 

HE intention of the prefent, letters is to conteft the 
theory of the late Lord. Kaims, as delivered in his 

Sketches of Man ; and Dr. Doig addrefles his Lordthip 
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in a candid, calm, and philanthropic temper and ftyle. 
Though publithed in 1792, the firft of thefe letters was 
written in December 1774, and the fecond in March 1775+ 
The author appears to be a fincere inquirer after truth ; 
and, whatever his fuccefs may be, his intentions are evis 
dently pure. His caufe of oppofition to Lord Kaims is thus 
fated in the preface : 3 * 

« The moft impostant point, about which he[ the author] 
red in opinion from his Lorfhip, is the univerfality of the 
age State in the earlieft ages of dhe world ; a doétrine which 

the author of the Sketches has not only affumed as true, but which 
fie has made the bafis of his philofophy of human nature. 

* It is needlefs to obferve that he, who believes mankind to 
have raifed themfelves from the ftate of abfolute favagifm to that 
of civilization muft entertain ideas of the powers of the human 
mind very different from thofe entertained by him, who believes 
the race to haye been originally civilized. This laft-mentioned 
Opinion had been long the author’s, and of courfe the theory of 
human nature, which he had framed to himfelf, was in many 
refpects the reverfe of that which had fo recently been detailed 
in the Sketches,’ : 
_ Wecannot give amore fatisfa&tory fummary of the argu- 

ments adduced by Dr. Doig, in fupport of hisown opinion, 
than he has himfelf delivered, at the conclufion of the 
work, This fummary, therefore, we fhall quote, and 
content ourfelves with offering a few. queries. 

« 1f{t, The more popular and extenfive kingdoms and focieties_ 
were civilized ata period eng to the records of hiftery ;: the 
_ prefumption therefore is, that thefe were civilized from the be- 
= ae ; 
¢ ad, No people who were once in a cultivated ftate, and, in 

ocefs of time, degenerated into the favage or barbarous ftate, 
ote ever recovered their priftine condition, without foreign aid. 
This furnifhes a prefumptive argument, that man, once a favage, 
would never have raifed himfelf from that hopelefs ftate, 

« 3d, Noneof the nations which were favages or barbarians, 
at the period of their firft appearance in hiftory, have ever been 
known to move one ftep forward toward a civilized ftate, till 
impelled by fome external circumftance ; a phenomenon which 
does not feem ‘to favour the progreflive motion of the human 
fhecies towards a ftate of civilization. 

‘ 4th, There appears in —— a natural and rooted averfion 
to acivilized ttate. This furnithes a ftrong prefamption, that, by 


the efforts of their natural genius alone, they never would have 
raifed themfelves above their original character. 
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# sth, The moft jedicious and the moft enlightened fages of 
antiquity entertained the moft exalted notions of the piety, virtue, 
wifdom, and juftice of the primitive men. Thefe great men nei- 
ther wanted inclination, nor means of information, nor indeed 
abilities to diitinguifh truth from falfehood. If we can 
upon their opinion, there muft always have exifted, in fome 
region of the globe, a fociety of civilized poor 

« 6th, The idea ofa ftate Of univerfal favagifm feems to have 
fprung from the chimerical cofmogonies of Mochus, Democritusy 

Picurusy Fc. Thefe eofmogonies, nor the confequences of them, 
were never admitted by the wife and fober feéts of philofophers. 

‘ ath, The notion ot a Golden Age, which, at one time, 
wniverfally prevailed, is inconfiftent with the univerfal extent of 
the empire of favagifm. 

‘ 8th, There Pim to be in human nature, an innate pro- 
penfity towards degeneracy, even in a ftate of the higheft improves 
ment. The confequence is obvious. 

‘ gth, The period immediately fucceeding the deluge, if fuch 
anevent actually took place, muft have Recs remarkable for 
piety. The fenfe of duty and a divine providence muft have been 
deeply impreffed upon the minds of men, and that impreffion 


muft, for fome ages, have prevented the patriarchs from failling 


into the favage ftate. 
¢ 1oth, Civilization and improvementsof every kind have 
alwaysbeen carried to the higheft pitch of perfection in large and 
an ag focieties. In favages, the focial appetite never reaches 
eyond their own fept, orhorde, and, confequently, is too weak 
and too confined to difpofe them to unite into large communities, 
and of courfe, had all mankind been once in the favage ftate, they 
never could have arrived at any confiderable degree of civilie 
zation. 
‘ In the earlieft ages all over the globe, we meet with names 
of perfons, places, offices, dignities, alluding to, or formed 
from, names, epithets, attributes, of the Deity, ory, at leaft, from 
objects of religious worfhip. This appearance indicates a devout 
tura of mind, and confequently a ftate of things greatly {upe- 
tiorto that which is.contended for by the gentlemen of your 
Lordfhip’s party. 
‘ The religious enthufiafm of the agesof heroifm was certain! 
.derived from the devotional chara¢ter of the primitive men, whic 
is a proof almoft demonttrative, that favagifm was not the origi 
ginal tate of mankind. 
Without entering into any defence of the fyftem of 
Lord Kaims, we think that Dr. Doig affumes various pro- 


politions, many or meft of which are ope & fiat 
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His opponents would certainly put the following pniion, 
among numerous others : 

The art of writing hiflory indicates a confiderable devas 
of civilization. How, therefore, is it prefumable that the 
more extenfive kingdoms and focieties were civilized from 
the beginning, becaufe they were civilized prior to the re- 
cords of hiftory ? 

Is it notan aflertion, in ‘fupport of which no good proof 
can be given, that no cultivated people, who have degen- 
erated intoa favage or barbarous fiate, have ever recove- 
red their priftine ‘condition, without foreign aid * Have 
any fuch cultivated people ever degenerated imto a favage 
ftate £ What limits does the author mean to petcribe to the 
word barbarous, ot to the phrafe, foreign aid ¢ Is not fo 
‘loofe a ftatement apt to lead.us afivay, and to perplex rather 
than to elucidate the queftion ? 

How much is meant by the affertion that favages and bar- 
barians have never been known to move one ftep toward a 
civilized fiate, till impelled by fome external circumftance ? 
Is not man, whether civilized or favage, continually under 
the impulfe of external circumftances ? Though progreffion 
‘fhould be fo flow’as to be imperceptible, are we therefore 
to infer that no progreis whatever has been made? Can 
‘any thing difcoverable in the phyfical or intelle¢tual-world 
be pronounced ftationary ? Do not all things-change ?— 

‘and does the favage rife from the hunting ftate to the agri+ 
cultural ; or defcend from the agricultural to the hun- 
ting ? 

In all ftates, civilized orfavage, man is tenacious of old 
habits :—but what is meant by the natural averfion of {a- 
‘vages to a civilized ftate ? Do not all iavages cherifh the 
intelligent and civilized man, who happens to wander 
‘among them, the moment they difcover his fuperior wil- 
dom ? Ought not philofophers to inquire how much or 
how little they mean, when they talk of occult qualities ? 
fuch as natural averfion : ; natural genrus ; and (of which, 
under the eighth head, Dr. Doig {peaks, ) an innate pro- 
per) ty toward degeneracy ? 

How is itprov ed that the fages of antiquity did not want 
dhe means of information; nor the abilities, to diftin uifh 
truth from falfehood ¢ Were thele fagesomnifcient § ? Were 
they never guilty of miftake ? :: 
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Is not the notion of a golden age a forelight rather of a 
high ftage of future than a deicription of former per- 
fection ? 

Speaking of the Deluge, the candour of the author o- 
bliges him to premile, 1f fuch an event took place. What- 
ever may be the merit of faith in holy writ, is it not advife- 
able for the phifofopher, whois arguing from facts within 
his knowledge or comprehenfion, never to aflume cither 
doub:ful or difputable data ? * 

Were it even granted that fepts or hordes of favages are 
never difpofed to unite into large communities, is it there- 
fore certain, that fepts or hordes might not individually 
increafe and become populous ¢ 

Such queries might indeed be endlefs : but thofe which 
we have ftated feem to fhew that the ground has by no 
means been fufficiently cleared, by Dr. Doig, to prove 
that the opinion, which he has efpoufed, is true beyond 
all farther doubt :—but there is one feature in his book 
which we muft again mention, becaufe of its beauty ; and 
that is the calm benevolence with whieh he purfues dif- 
cuffion. Let men inquire; let them fpeak ell that they 
think, however ‘wile or however foolifh ; for by the 
publication of error only.can error be detected. Let them 
differ as widely as they will in opinion: but let them 
hever be angry with eachother. Anger, and, its firft born, 
punifhment, may produce hypocrify, but never can im- 
part conviction. 





* It is not here intended to queftion the Mofaic account of the 
Deluge, We fpeak only in reference to the general principles 
of philofophic inveRigation, 
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Arr. IV. 42 Expoftion of the New Tcflamént; intended as ae 
"Introduction to the Stady of the Scriptures, by pointing out the 
leading Senfe and Connection of the Sacred Weitere, ~ By Wils 
Tram Gilpin, M. A. Prebendary of Saillfboryy and Viear of 
Boldre, in New Foreit, near Lymington. gto, pp.671..1)6 1% 
Boards. Blamire.* 
N reeollecting the numereus expofitiogs of the {crip- 
“tures extant before the publication of the prefent work, 
fome perfons may haftily imagine that there could be httle 
eccafion for thei¢ labours of Mr. Gilpin. To hisown 
heart, however, he has, doubtlefs, fully vindicated hime 
felf from the charge of undertaking a fuperfluous tafk, and 
of obtruding an unneceflary performance on the world, 
when. be tells us that he knew of no expofiticn of the 
kind which he now offers to the public. Mr. Gilpinisa 
manof inquiry and information : he therefore could not be 
unacquainted withthe expofitions already exifting, when he 
undertuok his own. He isa. manvot fenfe-and judgement; 
heis therefore competent to decide where any thing is really 
wanted, and how far he hiimfelf has it in his power to {upr 
ply the deficiency. Ie isalfoaman of known good char 
racter and credit: we may th¢refore beaflured that he¢ 
would not impofe on us the ailertions of a mere. author, 
who is more folicitous to flute. matters in. a way. that may 
recommend his work, than to reprefent things as they 
a¢tually, appear to his own mind. | ; 
Under the influence of thefe convictions,. the difcerning 
reader will come to the peru‘al of Mr. Gilpin’s book with 
a periuafion that it contains fome chara¢teriftic peeuharity, 
not to be tound in other productions of the fame kind. The 
nature of that peculiarity was wel] ¢eicribed im-a fingle 
epithet, as the author informs us, by the prelate to whcm 
this expofitf®n is dedicated ; and who called ita readable 
one, ‘in opofition, I fuppofe,’ adds Mr. G. ‘to the gene- 
rality of expofitions, which are too diffufe to be read with 
eafe—thouveh much fitter to be confulted than mine.’ This 
charaéteriftic diftinclion is thus more fully and minutely ex- 
plained and unfolded in his general preface : 





* We regret that this work has lain by us tor fo long a time un- 
noticed : but we will now endeavour to compenfate for precedirg 
neglect, by paying all that attention to it, extenfive as this’ will 
be; which it feems to require. fe eee 
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: 
* The following work is certainly notintended as a/ubfituie to 
the labours ofthe many learned men who have commenied on 
the {criptures ; but rather as an introduction to them. It is meant 


to give in afhort compas, @ general idea of what the commenta- 


tor difcuffes at Jerge. In their workswe have the paris oftenably 
¢xplained : but rarely a connected view of the ewéele, In the fol- 
Towing work this plan hath been reverfed, The general fenfe and 
cqgnection of the whole hath been attended to, wrihout regarding 
ately the critical cxamination of parts. So that the reader 
may purfue thenarrative, or argument, without interruption. 
This endeavour to place the leading fubje& in the faire point of 
light, hath fometimes made me pethaps more eoncife, than 1 
fhould otherwifé have chofentobe. 1 withed toavoid what I 
thought the greateft fault of paraphrails, that of faying every thing 
that can be faid, and leaving nothing to the reader’s obfervation, 
Many parts of icripture require no explanation: and a difficule 
paffage 1s not always difficuls beaaule it is concife, An explanation 
perhaps needs employ no more words than a difficulty. It appeared 
to me, in fhort, a ufeful mede of commenting, to give juft the lea- 
ding fenfe ; which is fometimes loft, or however injured, in a mul. 
tiplicity of words: while I truft I have left nothing untaid, except 
in critical matters, which will not eafily firike an obfervant reader, 
on looking into the original.—i have fometimes alfo abridged, 
where a fentiment or fatt is drawn out, according to the Jewith 
idiom, into repetition; or wherea do¢trine relates to fome ancient 
error; and islefs interefting at this time, But when Lover-rana real, 
difficulty, the reader will generally, find fome account of it inthe . 


notes; unlefs it relate toany nicety of verbal cfiticifm, which L * . 


leave to works more profefledly written on thofe fubjecis. 1 re- 
fer however to each verfe in the margin, that the reader mav, 
with eafe, apply el{fwhere for fatista&tions when he miiles it here. 
A clear, connected difcourfe, without paufing long at obttacles, 
hath beea chiefly aimed at, which may itfelf lefien many difficule 
ties; and by throwing a general light over the waole, make even 
the parts more intelligible.’— | : 

¢ Upon'the whole, in this expofition TI Wave endeavoured aq 
nearly as l cany to give the foriptures in /uch a dre/*, as | humbly, 
{very humbly,) fuppofe they might have appeared in, if they had 
been written originally in Lngli/o ; and accommodated to the cu/« 
toms; idiamsy gad modes of phrajeoiog) norw inwfe ; and by givin 


them this modefn cait, 1 have aivempted to make the ferje of ther ‘—s ; 


as familiar to'our cart, as it wasto thofe of the carly Chriftian:. 
One great point 1. have laboured, -is to make the conneétion be- 
tween the feveral parts ofa difcourfe, asealy aslcan. The 
Jewith writers, among’°whom compofition was not cultivated as 

dciencc, were littie attentive to this matter. A traia of ides, no. 
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aoubt, flowed regularly in their minds; but it is not always ob- 
vious toamodern ear, which is ufedto a moreartificial combina- 
tion. In the writings of St, Paul this abruptnefs is particularly 
remarkable. On this point I have taken all the pains 1 could, and 
have ufed the bef helps 1 could find, to few the conneé¢tion.’ 

Thus it appears that the defign of this expofition is not — 
to make the facred writings more intelligible by any n 
difcoveries, to inveRigate meanings hitherto unexplo 
to explain difficulties yet unfolved, to fupply what prece- : 
ding expofitors have omitted through negligence, to con- 
firm what they have left doubtful, nor to attempt what they 
have abandoned in defpair: butto confolidate and collect 
into one general and comprehenfive view thote points : 
which, after the labours of the moft approved commentators, : = 
Mr.Gilpin judged to be now commonly admitted and re- & 
ceived, by the fenfible and judicious, as the pringipal fcope _ a 
and leading intention of each book. chapter, and even 
fubordinate divifion of the New Teftament ; and, alio. to 

exprefs that primary fenfe and intention in language fuited 
to the flyle, and fanctioned by the approbation, of the 
prefent day. Thisdefign, we think, Mr. Gilpin thes well 
andably executed ; and he has here given many edditional 
pros of that tafte and good fenfe which are fo eminently 





con{picuous in his other writings, ae 
¢ Where the leading fenfe of the facred writers is tolera- -” 
‘bly prominent and obvious, we know not any perfon ie 
better calculated than Mr. Gilpin to deliver the meaning es 


with eafy neatne({s and elegant propriety ; equally remote 
trom the oftentatious affectation of refinement on the one 
hand, and the untkilful awkwardnefs of ignorance on the 
other. We think thata few feleétions, which we fhail 
now maké, bear unequivocal tefiimony to the juftice of ; 
pants > A. suse 

Phe patlage that we fhall firft give is an expofition of ; 
the eleven ‘conchuding verfes of the fourth chapter of 
MatTHew, being part of what is Called the Sermon on 


a. the Mount: P 4 
a + 'The earthly mind is utterly inconffent with feligion. It is | 
npoflible todevote yourfelf, at the fame ad to God and the 


w i d 

« Ee not therefore Alicisons even about may things, "That 
God, who created you, will continue to preferve you: That 
hand which feedeth the fowls of the air, will reach its proteétion 
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toyou. Without this protection even the moft anxious ofour en- 
deavours would fignify nothing. Confider who cloaths the 
flowers of the field in allthat fplendor, which no art can rival. 
Willhe, think you, who arrays the lilly, neglect you? Be not 
then folicitous about the things of this life. Leave the folicitudes 
ofthe worldtoits children. Let itbe your care- to practife the 
rules of religion ; and your heavenly Father, who knoweth your 
wants, will properly fupply them. Ler not the future therefore 
diftrefs you : leave to-morrow to itfelf; and,trouble not to-dav 
with evils which belong not toit.’ 
In his notes on the foregoing, Mr. G. has the following 
on ver. 27, and 30: 
© 27. HAvux here fignifies more properly age, than fature ; and 
wnrvus is taken for a fort duration. Fo add a cubit to a man’s 
1 fature, isa great thing; which the fenfe rejects, See Wet- 
ftein.” 

© 30, Into the oven. In the Eaftern countries, fewel is often 
fo fcarce, that they burn dried grafs. Their great want of firing 
was to fupply their ovens.’ 

Mr Gilpin fpeaks very modeftly of the foregoing expo- 
fition ; obferving that it was impoflible for him to do juftice 
to the origimal, but that for the fake of uniformity, he 
was obliged to modernize the paflage. For our part, we 
declare that we here read Mr. Gilpin with as much fatif- 

{§ © faction as we feel in perufing the evangelift himfelf, and 
with much more than when reading the common Englith 
% £ Yerfion. 

t * ‘Our next extract fhall be the parable of the prodigal 
“| fon: 

‘ Jefus reprefented, in the following parable*, the different 
circumftances of Jews, and Gentiles-—the acceptance of the latter;* 
and the unreafonablene{s of - the former, in expeéting that 

‘ their privileges fhould not be communicated to others, 

‘ Acertain man, faid he, had two fons ; the younger of whom, 
tired of the reftraint of a well-ordered family, begged his father 
to give him at once, his inhefitance, and leave him to himfelf. 
Having obtained his requeft; he fet out dire&tly, in fearch of 
hanpinefs, on along journey. Riot, and prodigality attended 
all his fleps; and beggaryAnd diftrefs foon followed. ‘To fupply 
the neceffities of nature, he was at length obliged to fubmit to 
® the mot fervile employments. But his mifery fill increafing, he 
@ awe at length to a refolution to return to his father ; and try, if 
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poflible, to regain his affeCtions. With the deepeft humility theres, 
fore and contrition, he returned, almott in the agony of defpair. 
But his father feeing him at a diftance, ran to meet hiin; @ 

_ throwing his arms around his neck, received him with unbounde¢ 
tenderne(fs ; and carrying him home, fpent the remainder of the 
day in rejoicing. 

. € The elder brother, in the mean time, was in the fields: but 
returning in the evening, was furprized, as he approached the 
houfe, to hear the found of mufic, and feftivity. Calling there. 
fore one of the fervants to him, he enquired the cauie; and 
being informed, that his brother had returned fafe ; and that his 
father had on that account, made a day of rejoicing; he was 
highly difpleafed, and refufed to go in, - His father condefcended 
éven to entreat him: but he was received with reproaches. 1, 
who have ferved you, faid the haughty youth, all my life with 
delity, never received the leaf token of any particular attention, 
But when your prodigal fon returns ; after confuming all that he © 
had in riot, nothing 1s thought too good for him. . | 

‘ To all this impropriety of language the father tenderly 7 
replied; Son, you.ate ever with me, and have partaken © 
always of my kindnefs. Be fatisfied therefore ; and be not of. 7 
fended at my receiving with affection your loft brother, who is — 
feftored to me by contrition, penitence, and refolutions of obe- | 
dience,’ a 
To thefe we will add Mr. Gilpin’s expofition of what. _ 
we deem one of the moft beautifully pathetic andinterefling#@§ ® 

arts of the whole New Teftament: the account of 
o] 





Paul’s laft interview* with the principal perfons who 
embraced Chriftianity at Ephetus: ie 
‘ Paul continued his courfe the next day to Miletus; wh a “ 
is a few miles fouth of Ephefus. He would net however vift § 
*chat city, ashe feared he might be delayedy and was defirous of - § 
keeping the feaft of pentecoit at Jerufalem. But as he might not - 
have another opportunity cf vifiting the Ephefian church, he ~ 
fent for the elders of it, to meet him at Miletus, 

‘ Here he reminded them of the laborious life he had led, evet — 
fince his firt coming to Ephefus ; and cf the many difitculties, and @ 
dangers, he had inconntered among the Jews. ..He reminded J 
them alfoy of the faithful difcharge of his miniftry both publicly, @ 
and privately —the fubject of which had ever been, that repeme 
tance, and faith, were the only means of falvation, hoth to Jew 
and Gentile.—-And now, {aid he, I am under the dizeftion of # 
the Spirit, on my journey to Jerufalem; | not knowing what it 
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miv pt d'to lay upon me: only this ] know, that dangets, 
and difgeulfies, in fome fhape, await me,—But thefe are not the 
sthings, which give me pain; if I can only. finith my courte with 
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isi the minitry, which God hath introfied to me —+- 






‘ P this however I am perfuaded, that you fhall fee my face ne 
; 1 take che prefent opportunity therefore of teitifying tg 
ou, that if any. man fwerve from the truth; Iam 6 Mi a 
have opened to you the whole counfel of God.—Be yoy 
equally atcentive, both to your own behaviour, and to the church 
of Gods which he hath purchafed with his own blood ; and which 
the Holy Ghoft hath committed to your care.—Many enemies 
after'my departure, will rife up againft it, Many enemies, eveti 
a‘noig yourlelves, fhall arife, to tedace you from the treth. | Bé 
therefore.on your guard ; and remember the various cautionsy 
which during three years, I have given you on this head.—With 
, thefe infteuétions | recommend you to the grace of God; which 
¥ with: your own fincere endeavours, will perte¢t-you in all holi, 
nefs.—For mylelf, you will bear me witnefs, that 1 have not 
scarp the gofpel among you through any interefted motives, 
ou all know that thefe hands have miniftered, not only to’ my 
own neceffities ; but to’ thofe of others; and thus alfo have f 
htruced ‘ity fellowslabourers ; always'remembering the wérd¢ 
of ous Lord, that -it is more bl-ffed to give than to receive.—a8 
Afcer® Paul: bad made this affectionate addrefs, they all joined 
with him ia prayer; and then accompanied him to the fhip with 
maiy tears, and forrowfui embraces; grieving above all things 
at his faying,, they fhould fee his face again no more,’ 
_: Wewill now extract a few paflages of.a different nature, 
in which the fenfe is not quite fo obvious and ealy, and 
where the meaning and defign of the writers have been the 
me fubjet of fome controverfy ; in order that our, readers 
may, have an epportunity of judging how Mr..G, has acs 
quatted himielf in expounding the more, difficult parts of 
the New [efiament. 6s nee 
_. The metaphors in the fixth chapter of John’s Gofpel are 
fo harfh, and fo remote from the common ftyle of figura- 
tive writing ; the refemblance is fo. faint and flender, yee 
js reiterated fo often, without appearing to gain any new 
firength, or to convey any additonal. information or in 
firuction ;, that we think no readgr, who feeks for ftriking ’ 
illuftration, perfpicuous fimilitude, gr beautiful and. ime 
preflive. imagery, (the chief end and objeét.of all metas 
phorical language,) can perufe our literal Englith verfion 
of that chapter with any tolerable degtce of: fatisfaGien! 
aioe Indeed 
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Indeed the original is fo obfcure, and appears¢e'beefo ims 
perfectly underflood, that fome otherwiie ingenious men 
have been induced to frame the ftrange hypothefis that Jes 
fus defignedly threw a cloud over his meaning, and pur- 
pofely made himfelf unintelligible, in order that he might 
difguft and drive away his audience: as if it were not ut- 
terly unworthy of any man of fenfe and ferioufnefs, and 
more ¢{pecially unworthy of fuch a perfon as Jesus, flu- 
dioufly to puzzle and perplex his hearers with a nonfenfi- 
cal harangue, (for every thing becomes nonfenfe to him to 
whom it is made unintelligible,) for no other purpofe Lut 
to diftract and confound thofe whom he had no neceffity to 
addrefs at all, and who would have left him on the firft in- 
timation that he had at that time nothing to fay to them. 
For our part, we are perfuaded that this difcourfe was as 
eafy to be underftood by thofe to whom it was dire&ted, as 
‘any other paflage of {cripture, not excepting the plainctt ; 
and we hope and believe that farther refearches into the ge- 
nius and nature of the facred language, and a more inti- 
mate knowledge of the idioms and phrafeology of the 
writers, will render not only this but other places of the 
fame divine volume, (a great many of which are as yet 
very imperfectly explained,) cleas, fimple, rational, and 
interefting. When this farther inquiry fhall have taken 
place, we have no doubt that Jefus, in the chapter in quef- 
tion, will appear to be more worthily employed, then in 
making a long, confufed, and embarrafled fpeech ; during 
which he dwells, with little or no variation, as is now ge- 





nerally fuppofed, on a fingle idea; thus rendering what 4 dn 


he utters fo tedious and uninftructive, that a commentator 
of Mr. Gilpin’s good fenfe and tafte has judged it requi- 
fite, in his expofition, to fink no lefs than nine whole 
verfes; of the feope and general defign of which he gives 
no farther account than barely by telling us, that Jefus 
* continued, in the fame figurative ftyle, to reprefent the 
faith of his true difciples, under the ideas of eating his 
fleth, and drinking his blood * :’——but Iect us attend to thé 
expofition of the whole of this difcourfe, from verfe the 
22d to verte the 6oth. ‘- The 





* 'The late Soame Jenyns, in the fourth volume of the lait edi- 
tion of his works, page 222, has made the following obferva- 
tions 
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_ «Mle next day, the people, who had obferved the difciples 
had gone alone ; and that there was, at that time, no other boat 
neat the place; conceiring however that Jefus was in fome way, 
gone to them, got’into a few boats which had joft arrived from 
‘Tiberias, and went to Capernaum in queft of him, When they 
had found him, they exprefied their farprife how he had got 
there.* Jefus, inftead of gratifying their curiofity, told them, 
they followed him not fo much for the fake of obtaining convic- 
tion from his miracles, as for \he fake of the worldly advantages, 





tions on Johm vi. 53.— Thefe remarkable words of Chrift bes 
ing the very fame which he afterwards uled in the inftitution of 
the facrament..of his Jatt fupper, we cannot bur conclude that 
they have the fame meaning. Modern expofitors have, indeed, 
in both places, explained them in fuch a manner as to leave them 
nO meaning at all; théy would perfuade us, that they are merely 
figurative.and metaphorical, and think, by eating the body, and 
drinking the bleed, of Chrif, nothing more is to be underftood 
than being intimately united to him, by believing his doGisines, 
and obeying his precepts; and that, when applied to the bread 
and wine oeelven in the facrament, they mean only that thefe 
are fymbols of his fufferings and death. Butthey are furely too 
expfeflive, too much infifted on, and too often repeated, to admit 
of fo cold an interpretation; nor is it credible that Chrift would 
have made ule of an expreffion, for the fake of metaphor, which 
fhocked his hearers, offended his difciples, and has produced the 
moft violent contentions amongft them from that time to the prer 
dent hour,” ; 

It is very razely that our opinions, either political or religious, 
coinci le with thofe of Mr. Jenyns. . In the prefent inftance, how- 
ever, we perfe@ly agree with him in thinking that the common 
expofitions of the above-mentioned paflages of {cripture are by 
no meaus juft nor fatisfaory: but, though we accord with him 
in his premifes, we are far from admitting his con¢lyfogs. From 
the lamenefs of the common explanation, and from confiderin 
other places of fcripture, he infers that the bread and wine, ufe 
fn the ya fapper, have certain powers, properties, and eficcts, 
fapernaturally annexed to them; by which he fuppofes them to 
operate phyfically and mechanically to the benefit of the worthy, 
and to the detriment of the unworthy, communicant, Of all 
this we do not believe one fyllable. Of bread and wine, we are 
fatisfied, nothing ever was nor will be made, in this world, but 
plain, fimple, bread and wine, with their ordinary properties ; lec 
men, either in black habits or white, fay ordo what they will with 
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which they expeGted from him. Be not, faid he, folicitous about 
thefe things; but ler your attention be fixed on that fpiritual 
food, which is meant to be the nourifhment of your fouls; and 
which the Son of man fhall give you, as the Father hath empow. 
efed him todo. 

¥ ‘ hae afked him, What they thould do to obtain this fpiritual 

ocd 

‘ They muft receive it, he told them, from him, whom God 
had fent. 

‘ They afked him, what extraordinary fin he gave them. of 
being the difpenfer of that fpiritual food ? He had fed them ine 
deed in a miraculous manner with earthly bread ; but could he 
give them bread alfo from heaven, as their fathers had eaten mane 
na in the wildernefs? ; 

‘ = told them, that the fpiritral food, which he meant, was 
much fuperior to what Mofes had given their fathers. It not one 
ly came down from heaven; but it had this peculiar advantage, 
that it was able to nourith them, not merely fora few years, but 
for ever. ‘ 

‘ The Jews however not yet underftanding him; Jefus told 
them plainly, that when he fpoke of fpiritual from heaven, 
he meant himfelf, and his doctrines, which they cowl not relifhy 
while their minds ran on temporal things. But-I will kindly re- 
ceive all thofe, faid he, who thall endeavour to obtain the affift- 
ance of the Holy Spirit of God; and who eome to me in af 
honeft and fincere heart. All fuch may be affered, on the fame 
evidence, on which they believe in me, that this is the will of my 
Father aifo ; and that he hath inftru¢ted me to draw together ali 
his faithful fervants, who believe and obey the gofpel; and to 
saife them to everlafting life. 

‘ As Jefus had now plainly pointed oat his meaning; and 
fhewn them, that by the bread, which came down from heaven, 
he meant himfelf, they began to take offence ; and looking only 
at his earthly parentage, they cried, How inconfiflenthy doth this 
man talk of coming down trom heaven, when we all know from 
what parentage he fprang? 

« Lay afide, faid Jefus, thefe andee prejudices; and endeavour 
to be among thofe,. whom the gracious influence.of the. Spirit of 
God fhalt draw to me, as the heirs of eternal life; and to be a- 
mong thofes of whom the prophet fpeaks, They all all be taught 
of God. This prophecy, Jefus added, is now fubfilled. Every 
one, therefore, who is difpofed to liften to this gracious inftruétion, 
will come to mez—Do not however sm, that you fhall have 
any immediate revelations, or vifions from God. His will is re- 
vealed through me; and whoever believeth in me, and obeyeth 
thac will, fhall inherit eternal life, 
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4.8% ‘this light, then, I call myfelf the bread of life. The 
manna, which your fathers eat (ate) in the wildernefs, could only 

referve a mortal life. That is the true bread of life, which qua- 
Fikes every. one, who eats it, for everlafting happinefs. 

¢ 1 call myielf this bread, not only on account of that doc. 
trine, whiich purifies the foul, and fits it for a ftate of happinefs 
—but alfo, becaufe 1 thall give my own life 0 procure the life of 
the. world, 

« This fpeech occafioned fome mp tg ag among the Jews: 
and as Jefus, who was then teaching in the {ynagogue at Caper- 
naum, continued, in the fame figurative ftyle, to reprefent the 
faith of his true difciples under the ideas of eating his fief. 
and drinking his blood; many of his followers tock great 
offence, and declared themfelves unable to comprehend fuch doc- 
trines, , ; 

‘ What, faid Jefus, if you fhould fee the Son of man, as you 
hereafter may, afeending up into heaven, would not this be a 
convincing proof, that he alfo defcended trom heaven? And with 
regard to the language I ufe, why do you conceive it in that 
grofs, verbal fenfe ? it is the fpiritual application only, to which 
you ought to attend. But, continued Jefus, who well knew the 
carnal difpofitions of many around him, I know -there are fome, 
who. have no faith; and without faith, it is impoffible for any 
one to feel the influence of God’s Holy Spirit, which draws him 
to me, . bit dirs | 

‘ Navy of Jefus’s followers, taking offence at thefe doctrines, 
{oon after withdrew themfelves from him,’ 


The latter part.of the eighth chapter, and the ninth, of 
St. Paul's e ile to the Remans, on which fome Chriftians 
ground the Drags doétrine of predeftination, and of God's 
perils appointment of a felect number of his creaturcs to 

ion by arbitrary, irrefiftible, and unconditional de- 
crees, without paying any regard to their own virtuous ef- 
forts and exertions, is a part of {cripture of which the ex 
fition is attended with confiderable difficulties. The tol- 
lowing is Mr. Gilpin’s reprefentation of the fcope of the 
_ apofttle’s reafoning in thefe chapters, and of their connec+ 
tion with the beginning of the tenth ; 

‘ Beaffured therefore, that in whatever afflictions you may 
fail, the courfe of this world will always work out good to thofe, 
who have been called to the bleflings of the gofpel ; and obey 
its precepts. Keep therefore. this gracious call, which you have 
had, gontinually in your minds, emember always, that your 
heavenly Father, with a foreknowledge, that Comprehends alli 
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events, Griginally intended you to be partakets of thefe bleffhgs, 
You have been called ; and if you obey that call, you thal in cor 
fequence be juftified, and glorified.-How then ought thefe thing: 
to affect us ? If God be with us; what matters it; who is agi 
ts ? He who gavé his only 80n to die for our finty we may reff af- 
fared will deny ustothing, that is proper for us,—-Regard not theh 
the oppofition of thofe, who would deprive you of thefe' blef: 
ant Who is he that condemneth? And who is He that juftifieth’? 
ethe comparifon youtfelves; and confider the love of Chrift, 
who died for out fins, and now maketh interceffion fer us with 
God. Let nothing then in this wotld—not even its’ mcft for- 
inidable terfors; interrupt the joys of religion: but letus triemph = 
over its afflictions { perfudding ourfelves, thatifour ownenm =| 
ofs ate not wanting, fiothing in this mortal ftate, neither : 
the fears of deathy nor the hopes of life—neither wicked mem, 
hor wicked fjpirits—neithet adverfity,’ nor profperity, can fe- 
*parate us from the love of God through Chrift! «°° mt 
* But howevet glorious an event the callibg of the Gentiles 
may be ; the rejéction of the Jews is cettainlya very melan- 
choly one, It oppreffes me with forrow ; and I fhould chearfully 
devote myfelf to death, if my fufférings cotld be of fervice to 
that people—onct fo favoured—in covenant with God—the 
depofitories of his law—and above all, that honoured naticti, 
which hath givén birth to the Meffiah. 2 Fol 
‘ I mean not however to iufinuate, that God had not entirely 
fulfilled his promifes to the Jews. It was never’ /appofedy that a | 
bare defcent from the patriarchs was the ‘only ‘title of'a true t 
liraelite ; nor that the promife thould extend to the Jews, merely 
as the children of Abraham. Abraham had many.,fons », but none 
of them inherited, except Ifaac. Sarah all havea 4 the 





words of the promife : by which we are taught, that it was ne 
merely a defcént trom Abraham, that a a title td it-——The 
fame felection was fhewn in the caie of Jacob, The national b 
fings promiféd to Ifaac, were continued to that patriarch in 
reference to Efau, ra eh PAS rut 
¢ What hasthe Jew then to obje& ? He was received, asceb 
cended from Lfaac, in preference to lfhmael x can he thea mut 
murat God’s now accepting the Gemzile on an equality with him ? 
Even his own lawgiver informs. him, that.God confers national 
bleflings for the bis own wife reafons, and at his own good plea- 
fure.__— This alfo God takes his own time: for punifhisig’}' a8 he 
faith to Phataoh, I have exalted thee, for the very purpofe-of | 
making thee an inftance of my power. Thus God affumes to him- - 
felf, without explaining his reafons,* the "power of conferring 
wational bl-fings on fome, and meking public trairples of ‘Orbers 
PCW erates Saat iag 
You 
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+ ¢ You will pethaps then atk, Why God finds fault with the 
Jewifly nation, who dnly fufilled his will ? 

‘: Every demand: of this kind is-impious, Nesore 3 in the hands 
of the Creator, are clay in the hands of the potter, - Eauh vefiel 
#eceives) its proper form ; itfelf uninfructed in its maker's 
purpofe. + 
: * Sappofe God, to make his indignation againft fin the. more 
exemplary, hath referved the impenitent Jews to be 
one gencral, or national rejection : fuppofe. alfo, that to hm 
the extent of his Brace, he hath taken the Gentiles, as well as us; 
who believe, within the covenant of gtace; is this more than 
the prophet Hoiea cx ce tells us? Laorll tall them m cbr 
wwho «were not my pecple ; and ber beloved, which wos not sa 
that i is, | will form a chorch among the Gentilesy where for 
it did not exift.——+But with regard tothe falvation of individuals 
doth not Ifaiah fpeak with equal plainnefs.? J ho’ che people, Tfreel 
be'as the fand of the feay—~a re Mae be left. iffues 
of the Lord's wrath, however detifive they may pov — 
overflow wits sighteoufne/s. And again 5 ae a remuant had 
been lepiy we foould bare been uiterly defrayed like Sodam and Goo 
morrba.——~T vas then the Gentiles have obtained juilification 
by faith ; which the Jews in vain'attempted, to obtain by the ob. 
fervances of their flaws -Salvation through faith in Chritt, wasia 
‘ftumbling block-to then, as the prophet had foretold it fhould be’: 
Bebold f lav in Sion a fumbling ftouey aud rock f offences bat 
kubofaewer belieweth on him, foall nat be afoamed, 

6 And yet I hope, and pray, that God will at length — shis 
hardened nation; which, after. all, it mutt -be acknowled edged 
_ a reiigious zeal.’ Lil -direéted it, certainly ise Inftead 
aAibsation i in God's way, they aos ‘ in theis.own ; 
not age ome that their law is an introduction only to the g goths. 

Sed indeed untefs we confider the langua ~) oles himie 

t, (as making the law an introduction to the gofpel) 

‘imply’ a fort of ‘contradiction. In one paffage he fpeaks 

of he great difficulty of odfrving the ‘law’; as when He pros 

hounces‘a cutfe onevery mah who does not obey it in all its park 

In another, he fpeaks of wait vied of all spre — of the 
eafinefi o, formance y intimatings that arth, and 

es ttetivenenat the laws thould in tume be foperteded by by 

faints which thoulJ offer falvation on the eafier terms, of 

t eg tat ; 

The i import and meaning. of the apoftle’s words, in the 
beginning ef the fecond chapter of his epiftle to the Phi- 
lippians, have been the fubject of , poe controverfy and 
debate. Profefing nop te-cntesinto particulars, (whether 
e7er ke 
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he has been able to keep within’ the limit of his profeffions 
we leave the reader to decide,) Mr. Gilpin thus explains 
what he takes to be the principal defign of the paffage : 

» © If you have any confolation in Chritt—any comfcrt in love. 
any joy in the Holy Spirit ; and in the mercies of God—com~ 
plete my hopes inyou by continuing in the exercife of Chriftian 
charity. Let Pee be done through ftrife, or vain glory 3 but 
in homility of mind, let each efteem his neighbour better tham 
himfelf ; and in every thing confider his neighbour’s intereft as 
his own. Let each of you imitate the example of your bleffed Sa 
viour, who took upon himfelf the lowly form of man; and fuf- 
fered death upon the crofs ; tho’ he was before equal with God ; 
and was afterwards to be exalted to the higheft ftate of glory. While 
you were under my eye, your religious conduct was ever pleafing 
to me : let it beequally fo inmy abfence. Conform your actions, 
with caution, and godly fear, to the precepts of the gofpel. At 
the fame time be affured, that God’s Holy Spirit will never fail 
to aflit your endeavours, Be particularly careful to fuffer no 
harfhnefs, nor animofity of any Kind to enter into your difputes 
~—that your adverfaries may throw as little imputationsas poffible 
upon you—ard that you may at leaft be confidered as blamelefs, 
and ir hable among thofe, who will always be ready to 
take hold of every thing in their power; in the midft of wnom I 
with-you to thine as Jights in the world : fo that having paffed your 
Chriftian pilgrimage upon earth, I may rejoice in the day of 
Chrift, at the fuccefs of my miniftry among you. Nay if I 
fhould even now be offered up as a facrifice for my laboursin the 

gofpel, I, as well as you, ought to make it matter ot joy ?’ ' 
We have now exemplified with what fingular excellence 
and happy fuccefs Mr. Gilpin has given, in the very beft 
and propereft language, a clear and pleafing view of the 
{cope and leading defign of the more obvious and eafy parts 
of the facred {fcriptures ; and we have likewile fhewn in 
what manner he has performed the tafk of expounding thofe 
which are more difficult; but, in reviewing a work of this 
magnitude and importance we fhould imperfectly dicharge 
our duty to the public, and perhaps we fhould not, in this 
inftance, (fuch is our opmion of his equity and im- 
partiality,) anfwer the expectation of the author, unlefs we 
were briefly to point out fome objections which, we think, 
may be reafonably urged againft his work, and the mode 
in which it is executed. Thefe, however, we muft defer 
till a following month. 

- [To be continued.} 
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Aart. V. A Differtatisn on Anecdotes ; by the Author of Cutix 
ofities of Literature, 8vo, pp. 8% 28. Sterl, Kearlley, 
HIS. rapid and lively writer. tells usy in his pref 

to this diflertation, which is indeed but itfelf a pre~ 

face or introduction to. his Curiofities of "Literature, that 

*the art of prefacc-writing is perhaps the art of concealing 

the anxicty of an author.’ We are in doubt whether 

this be not a kind of Irith way of keeping a fecret, by, 
publithing it. ; , 

The arrangement of anecdotes under different heads is 
nota new attempt: a DiGronaire d’ Anecdotes, in two vox 
lumes, was publifhed at Parisin 1767. The maxims of 
La Rochefoucault have been long digefted in that man- 
mer; and we are not certain that: fome induftrious editor 
of Joe Miller’s jefts has not manifefted his love for order 
and arrangement by claffing them in a fimilar way. 

Dr Johnfon is accufed by Mr. D’Ifraecli, fomewhat un- 
fairly, of having imperfectly defined the word Anecdote, 
by ve that ‘ It is now ufed after the French for a bio~ 
graphica’ incident, a minute paflage of private life.” In 
the firlt folio edition of his dictionary, 1755, he defined 
anecdote, ‘‘ fomething yet unpublithed ; fecret hiftory ;" 
andthe firft part of this definition precifely comprehends 
the ‘ fagularity re{pecting the word anecdote,’ mentioned 
by Sy ifracli in his preface, e v. At this time, the 
definition was accurate, and fufficiently ample, at leaft 
for England: but the word, fince that time, having 
become more fafhionable, its meaning has been extend- 
ed. 

When the attention of a writer or thinker has been long 

inted to one object, its importance in his mind frequent. 

y {wells beyond reafonable bounds. It is, however, an 

ingenious idea, after having written a book, to try to con- 
vince the public how much it is wanted. ‘ I conclude 
(fays Mr. D'lfraeli) by obferving, that if a feries of anec« 
dotes thall be found capable of illuftrating any individual 
topic, we yet want a colledion of fuch anecdotes.’ A few 
writers, if in poffeffion of diligence and difpatch equally 
with our author, will relieve the public fufferings in this 
particular, by culling the flowers of individual topics, and 
tying them up in anecdotic nofe-gays; by which ingeni- 
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ous method, the want of all the lumbering folios and quare 
tos, with which our libraries are at prefent fo much incurtt® 
bered, will be precluded ; though it will certainly be like. 
giving us only the leaves of flowers without the {tem that 
fupiported and connected them. The French Encyclopedic 
Was intended to fupply the place of a complete library on 
fubjects of feience’j and why fhould ot a Cyclopedea of 
Anecdotes boaft of equal importance, with refpect to mit 
dellaneous fubje&s? -» 7 le 

The definition, which Mr. D’Hracli has given from the 
laf’ quarto edition of Johnfon’s Dictionary, 4787, appear- 
ed in no former edition, and was probabbytadaed by. our 
admirable Jexicographer on finding that the word anecdote 
was'in general uicd for brographical incidents concerning 
private life :—but, fo wide is the range which this author 
hiaS given ‘to his compreheiifive word anecdote, that every 
firiking-paflage in a ‘work, either in profe or verfe, may 
be‘ehtered in a hoft of anecdotes. ‘Thus the beauties of 
Shakfpeare, Johnfon, Sterne, &c. may, in future editions, 
be ‘honoured ‘with a more interefling title, by being deno- 
minated Anrcporss from thefe authers. 

Wonderful is the number of ancient as well as modern 
anecdote-mongers ! Among the former, may be: clafled 
Athenzus, A‘lian, Valerius Maximus, ettd Avlus-Gelli- 
‘us3—but a writer, who is partial to his fubject, and’ per- 

to his own manner of treating it, thinks that néither 

is fafe till his predeceflors are extitiguified, and all other 
fubjeSts pronounced’ nugatory.’ © Hiftory ° itielt, derives 
fone of its moft agreeable infiruétions’ froin a tkitful in- 
troduction of anecdotes.’ P. 4. .Manners—the fame,. ps 
6% The genius of a nation fg only to be’ anderflood by 
anetdotes—p. 9. We cannot help applying to the auther 
himfelf ‘what:-he fays (p. 14.) of ‘lacitus, Strada, and 
fariata ; no contemptible writers ;--‘ In their ftudious 
leifure, it muftshave been with difficulty, that they tor- 
tured thetr invention to fach a this :’ that is, by deriving 
all events from fome profound policy, or intricate decep- 
tion ; as Mr. D’Ifracli deduces all literary merit from anecs 
dotes, fiories, and bon mots. 

When this author tells us, (p. 16.) that ‘ the charae- 
ters of eminent perfons fhould be fought in their domeftig 
privacies ;~the very method, for which Johnfon’s bios 
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‘braphers have been fo frequently cenfured, is recommend< 
ed. 

After having blamed the hiftorians of Oliver Cromwell 
for leaving us in ignorance of his réal character, and hav- 
ing told us, that ‘ all thefe writers wotild perfuade us that 
he was an artful mixture of the politician and the hypo- 
érite ;’ then, to mianifeft the fupericr efficacy of anecdotes; 
comparatively with elaborate delineation, in diicovering the 
characters of eminent perfons, Mr. D'Ifraeli gives one con- 
cerning Cromwell, which precifély proves the hiftorians td 
have been in the right i 

cA nds stevie (fays Mr. D’l.) leads us tore into the 
gen of the man, than this multiplicity of volumes. When he 

reprefented among feleét frie im a convivial hovr, with 4 
bottle in one hand) and bending under the table to fearch for the 
corkferew,; @ confidential fervant enters, and ahnounces a body 
of « the Elect.” —* Tell them,”’==fays Cfomwell in the language 

fanaticifm—*" thém wé are feceking the Lotd—The é 
i apg continues, turning to hid friends) that I am feéks 
ing the Lord, while I am only fecking fot the Cotkfcrew.” 

_ © Does not this litde anecdote at once tus with the artis 
fices of his politicy and the hypocrify of his religion ? 

Gertainly t but why are the hiftotians reproached for not 
refting the character of Cromwell on a fingle anecdote, the 
a of which it would, perhaps, be difficult to af 
certain, inftead of deducing it from the general tenor of hig 
"ate glee cakigy: foe Augiitub, Charlel, 1 

author's a ot Auguitus, tles I, Louis 
XIV. and Louis XVI" feems of a different colour from 
ph his former Pager 9 ery be eee ex+ 
ce , 3, and deteftable by revolutionifts. 

The + Pager aa the maxims of La Rochefoucault 
by Amelot de la Houffaye, which our author calls hap 
was not new the polis maxims of Guicciatdini had 
been one of our countrymen (Dalling« 
ton} before de la y¢ was born. Sec his “* Aptror> 


isms civil & militatie amplified with authorities, and ex4 
_ émplified with hiftorie, out of the firft quarterne of F. Guics 
ciardini. London, 1613.” Folio. 

‘That great charaéters have feibles and human frailties, 
has never been difputed. Charles the Fifth, fays our author, 
finifhed his career by watch-making «If the fa&t could be 
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well afcertained; of which we are not fure; what would it 
prove ¢ It does not account for his ambition ; which :is. 
rendered {till more unaccountable by his’bigotry, and by 
the penance impofed on himfelf im the cenvent to which 
he retired. From the flaws in great chara¢ters, however, 
or from the {pots in the funy are we to conclude that there 
is no merit in may, and no light in the great. luminary? 
The application of thefe anecdotes we are unable. to dif- 
cover. Were we merely to relate thofe of the aftrono- 
mer and the divine,. ( p. 29.) without appropriation, 
the firft- would be affigned to a fool, and the ether to a 
fanatic. ; 
The fubje& of each period or fection of this differta- 
fion, being methodically given in the margin, we thall 
prefent to the reader theie heads of difcuffion, to imprint 
in his mind a due reverence for the importance of ANEGs 
DOTES: 
Anecdotes feldom read with fefieion—The moft agreeable 
arts of history confiit in its emecdotes—Various anecdotes illuftrat- 
ing the hiftory of manners—Hiffories Compated with memoirs: 
fthat is, anecdotes)—An anecdote reveals a character—Anecdotes 
difcover the chara¢ters of eminent men—Awécdote: make us acs 
amted with human nature—Avecdotes lead the mind into/re- 
flections—Coneerning literary anecdotes — Anecdotes iluftrating lie 
térary topics—Collections of anecdotes ferve as an excellent dub- 
ffftute for the converfations Of eminent writers—-Obfervations on 


~ the delight of literary hiftory—Literaty biography cannot be ac- 


complifhed without a copious ufe, of anecdotes—Anecdotes confi- 
dered as a fource of Jiterary amufemenit fuperior to remances*— 
Inftructions which an artiit may derive from anecdotes—Anetdotes 
of various ufe to writers—Anecdotes of an author ferve as com- 
ments on his works—Awecdotes of hiftorical writers very necefla- 
ry tor the reader of their works—Addxion’s obfervations on gnec- 
dotes illu{trated.-—A writer of talents fees relations (connexions) 
im. anecdotes nor perceived by others—A model of. anecdatical 
compotition—Of frivolous emecdotes—Trifling anecdotes to be 
fometimes excufed—Charatter of a writer (rathet, compiler) of 
anecdotes. : 

Such are the contents of this pamphlet ; and. we have 
little apprehenfion that the reader will think them not fuf- 





* We apprehend that neither the writers nor the readers of ro- 
mances will fubfcribe this opinion. 
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ficiently copious ;, or:that'the author has not taken { am- , 
ple room and vérge enough” to difplay the merits of his. 

- Many of ‘the anecdotes are interefting and uncommon, 
and the whole: is»written with /pirit :. but the author be- 
ftows praife and cenfure with a degree of courage and con- 
fidence in the weight’of his own decifions, which few read- 
ers are difpofed to allow toa young writer,-— | he unlimited © 
praife of the Abbe ‘du Bos, manifefts no great depth. of 
knowledge. . He was mere agreeable than profound ; his. 
faéts are more pledfantly than faithfully (tated ; and his 
ignorance of the arts on which he wrote fo fluently made 
him hazard what was falfe, and ailert what was doubtful. 
He captivated more by the gracés of his ttyle, than by the 
accuracy and precifion of his ideas. 

In page 61,°the author feems to have confounded the 
Oriando. Furw/foof Ariotlo with the Gzeru/alemme of Tatilo, 
when {peaking of the fortitude of Ruggvero in the gardens 
of Armida; a kero and heroine of two difterent poems. 
He either meaned Ruggiero in the gardens of Alcina, or; 
Rinaldo in the gardens of Armida.—-We do not underfta 
what are Mr. D'litaek's motives for writing the ’ 
La Rochefoucault and Geoftrey of Monmouth, wit 
uw in the laft fyllable of the one, and the ¢@ in the 
ble of the other. . 

' Wercannot conclude our remarks on this lively ’ 
without obferving that Mr. D'Ifracli may congratulateyhites 
telf, if fowte readers of the Cynic fect.do not fay thar — 
his pamphlet is. a perpetual eulogy, by implication, on 
the author’s own dexterity in collecting and arranging 
anecdotos, Swi 










; \ 
Art. VI. Sele& Views of the Antiquities and Harbanrs of tae 
South af France: with Topographical and Hiftorical Deicrip- 
tions, By the Author of the Rhetian Alps, &c. &c. Folio, 
ai. Sterl: -Boatds. gl. gs. Sterl. coloured. Yaden. 


T HE traveller who explores countries with the pencil 
in his hand, as well asthe pen, has an evident 
advantage over the relator who is cbliged to confine him- 
felf to verbal defeription. How often, in ourlittle excurfions, 
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when any thing fingularly beautiful in nature or in att has” 
caught our admiration, have we found the impotence of 
words to convey aur ideas and fenfations to our correfpond+ 
ents! We have withed for the artift’s power to make the 
fcene our own, and to bring it away with us. Wards, 
though fuperiar to painting in conveying to the mind the 
progre/s of an action, are incompetent to the delineation 
of any particul:r landfcape: yet they are often employed: 
for this purpofe ; and rocks, woods, hills, rivers, houfes, 
and fields, are thrown together on the defcriptive page ; 
but, though they may give an idea of fomething pictu-: 
refque mm beautiful, they can never perfeétly realize to 
the imagination the {pot which was to be defcribed. Pene 
ciled views alone can do this; and travellers, therefore, 
fhould learn the art of defigning. We would, not however, 
have them inceflantly pies in fketching, for this would 
unneceflarily retard their progrefs, and cram their port- 
folios ; but when any thing peculiarly beautiful and inter~ 
efting prefents itfelf, they thould make a ftand to examine, 
to defcribe, and faithfully to delineate, 
The author of the prefent work is a traveller much ta 
ourmind. Guided by judgment and taite, he ufes his 
pene exhibit only fuch objects as are worthy of deli- 
neati@it; a fac-fimile which the man of genius and 
literature muft be defirous of infpe€ting. By thele {elect 
views, he has taken us intoa claffical oat celebrated region ; 
atid, for the pleafure which he has afforded us, the leaft 
that we can do in return is to make our due acknowledg- 
ments. Thofe who have feen his Trayels over the Rha- 
tian Alps, and his other works, will not doubt the cle- 
gance of the execution of the plates now before us, which 
are 15 in number, containing the following views and 
ans ; 
_Piate 1. A view of the harbour of Antibes, taken 
from a height northweft of the city. 2. A plan of the 
town and harbour of Antibes. 3, A view of Toulon, 
taken from an eminence which lies between Fort Pharon 
and Fort Rouge, or St Antoine, north-weft of the city., 
4: A plan of the roads; harbour, &c. of Toulon. 5, 
A triumphal arch near the town of St. Remi. 6, View 
of the harbougand city of Marfeilles, taken from the ex- 
tremity 
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¢remity of the ifland of Rotoneau, fouth-weft of the 
city. 7. The entrance of the canal of Orgon. 8, 
View up the bay of Toulon, taken from one of the 
batteries at the foot of the mountain of La Croix des 
Signau. (N. B. This ought to have followed plate 3.) 

. The temple of Caius Lucius Cafar, or Maifon Carree, 
to, The Coloffeum or amphitheatre at Nifmes. 12. 
Shetches of fragments of bas-relief, &c. 12. View of 
Turris Magna, or Tourmagne, on a hill near Nifmes, 
33. View of Pont dv Gard, taken on the north-weft. 14, 
‘The Triumphal Arch at Orange; and 15. A Pyramid, 
near Vienne, in Dauphiny. 

The views pf Toulon, together with the plan, have 
affifted thoie who are defirous of underftanding the Gazettes 
which record the late military operations in that quarter, and 
will ferve to convince every perfon, who infpects them, 
ef the impoffibility of anv power keeping pofleffion of 
Toulon, while the furrounding heights are occupied by 
a@n enemy. 

The deicriptions accompanying the plates are amufin 
and inftruétive. In Me ~ bees See. account of the 
magnificent remains of the amphitheatre of Nifmes, he 
explains his mode (which is a very fimple one,) of calcu 
Jating the number of perfons whom it would contain, which 


he makes to be fixteen thoufand five hundred and ninety- 
nine, allowing 21 inches for each {peftator. His mention 
of the {pacious avenues or es called vomitorta, to 


this place of public exhibition, affords him4n o unity 
of refle€ting on the injudicious ftrufture of wot modern 
theatres, * The ancients (he fays,) were furely more 
judicious in the difpofal of their buildings, as they pre- 
vented, by the width and muititude of their entrances, 
thofe thocking accidents which fo frequently happen by 
the few vile narfow paflages through which {peCtators 
croud in and out of our places of amufement.’ 

It will be faid that the exhibitions in the antient theatres 
and amphitheatres were grafts ; and that modern theatres, 
at which money is taken at the door, cannot be conftruéted 

‘on the fame plan. Not precifely, we will admit: but a 
hint fhould be taken from them to make the entrances as 
many and as fpacious as poffible ; and it would not be 
amifs 
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amils to have fome extra vomitorie to be opened in cafe. 
of fire, or other alarm,’ by which the theatre. might be 
‘énftantly emptied. . The new and exquifitely beautiful 
theatre ot Drury-lane has the peculiar contrivance of an 
tron-curtain to tecure the audience from all danger, in 
«afte of fire on the ftage. Miis Farren, in the o: cafion 

epilogue, delivered-on opening this new theatre, pleafant- 
ly informs the {pectators that, fhould flames burft out in 
the part appropriated to the reprefentation, they may com- 
fort themfelves with thinking that nothing can be burnt but 
the fcenery and the a@ors. Though, however, we muft 
approve this provifion, and the fupply of water, we take 
this opportunity of urging it as our opinion that ftill far- 
ther attention ought to be paid to the fecurity of the people. 
The audience-part of this and of every theatre is of 
wood ; fire may break out here ; and the confternation 
arifing from an accident of this kind would eccafion fuch 
a prets to get out as might be fatal to many :, to prevent 
which, the vomitoria fhould be numerous, aud the doors 
-fhould-open outwardly ; and we think that, to a licencer 
of plays, there fhould be added an in:pector of theatres, 
whofe report of their perfect fafety as-to the firuéture af 
their various parts, efpeciallv in the metropolis, and in 
populous cities, fhould be neceflary to their being opened 
as places of dramatic reprefentation, 
o. Mr. B.’s remarks on the antiquities of Nifmes, . he 
fubjoins fome obfervations on the ftate of fociety. Ditfex- 
“ences in matters of religion have in moft places operated 
very unpleafantly. An acquiefcence in the fame general 
principles is not fufiicient to chriftian fellowthip. ~The 
trifles, on which mankind difagree, produce antipathies 
which the confideration of the important doctrines main- 
tained by them in common, is intufficient to eradicate, ar 
evento diminifh. Indeed, when a religious antipathy is 
excited, it gathers ftresgth by time ; and any word will 
ferve as the Shibboleth of a party to keep up the irritation. 
A cafe in point is here recorded; and, though ‘it. be nat 
altogether fingular, it may be acceptable to many of our 
readers. After having informed us that Nifmes, previous 
to the revolution, contained about 48,000 perfons, two 
thirds of whom were papifts, and one third »at leaft pro- 
“ teftants ; 
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teftants ; and that to the application and induftry of the 
latter the city was in a great meafure indebted for its prof>. 
perity, many of them being at the head of extenfive ma- 
nufactories in filk and cotton ; Mr.-B. thus proceeds ¢ 


The difference in matters of religion had at all times prodqced 
athynefs between the individuals of the two feéts into which the 
inhabitants are divided: it did not, however, occafion.any ma~' 
terial diffenfions between them for upwards of:twenty years; thofe 
of each party keeping by themfelves, being as it were ftrangers to 
the other, and diftingnifhing one another only, by way of deri- 
fion, as the people of the so: and the went, or of thé sow and the 
you, aliuding to the manner in which they repeat the Lord’s prayer 3. 
ove faying,  Nétre Pere gui étes aux Cieuxy gue votre nom fait. 
fSan&ifie, &c.”’ and the other “ Nétre Pere qui es au Ciel, gue ton 
nom fait fanzife, Se.” © The proteftants, ane proferibed.’ the 
regular worfhip according to their form of religion, were 
under the neceffity of concealing themfelves, as well as their 
minifters, from their fellow citizens, when they performed and 
attended divine worfhip. 
~ © Their meetings were held in the open air, the fervice being 
ufually performed in the valley called she Defarty a mile or two 
from the town. : thud 
_.¢. The author had the fatisfa€tion, in 1787, of attending one 
of thefe meetings, and never will the fentiments of admiration: 
and refpect with which he was infpired by the fight of this truly 
patriarchal devotion, aided by the awful and majeétic filence of 
the auditors, be effaced from his memory. 

" © Let the reader figure to himfelf the delightful and interefting 
feene of upwards of fifteen thoufand individuals, profcribed as 
before mentioned, on account of their religious principles, 
aflembled in the moft devout and peaceable manner, te chaunt 
the praifes of the Almighty, and intercede for thofe who opprefl. 
ed ng add to this glorious fight the prefence of a prince of 
the illuftrious Houfe rs Brunfwick, with his family promifcuouf- 
ly mingled with the people, combining their prayers with thofe of 
he multitude with unaffetted devotion and fervor, and he will 
agree with the author that it is impoffible, by any verbal de- 
fcription, to do juftice to fo fublime a fpeétacle.’ 


This muft certainly have been a very grand and’en- 
chanting fight. The prince, who joined in this field de- 
Votion, we apprehend, was the Duke of Gloucefter. 

We have noticed fome little errors of the prefs, or 
everfights, which may be corrected in a fublequent edition ; 

fuch 
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fuch as Tropha Augufti for Trophaa, and Aqueducid 
Milius Adrianus, for Alii Adriani. 

. Books of this kind are neceflarily expenfive, and will 
therefore only find their way into the libraries of perfons. 
of fortune. Such collectors will know how to appreciate 
works of tafte, and will not deem this elegant publicatioft: 
too dear. 

The author affures us that thefe views are given 
with fidelity, and he throws out a hint by which we 
are encouraged to hope for farther gratification from his 
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Art. VIL, An Effay on the Materia Medica. In which the 
Theories of the late Dr. Cullen até confidered : Togethet 
. with fome Opinions of Mr. Hunter, and other celebrated 
_ Writers. By James Moore, Member of the Surgeons Compa« 
ny. 8vo. pp. 330 §s. Sterl. Boatds, Cadell. 
ANY fenfible remarks are ne to us by the author 
AY of thiseflay. He follows Dr. Cullen regularly — 
his treatife on the Materia Medica ; previoully noticing 
obfcure and unfatisfatory do€trine of temperaments 
but on this fubjeét we do not meet with much important 
fnatter, . 
_ Dr. Cullen divides his treatife into two parts i the firft 
ks of Aliments : the fecond, of Medicines. On the 
rmer of thefe heads, Mr. Moore’s reafonings are judici« 
ous ; and we were, in particular, pleafed with his fenti+« 
ments on a controverted queftion : namely, whether # 
of putrefcency take place in the blood, while ¢ircu« 
Jat 8 in the living veffels. He fays: 5 
¢ wstgy Bape sey the arguments on both fides with all the 
attention of which I am capable; I fhall endeavour to ftaté 
pit moft material in the controverfy, as cleatly and as fliortly’ 
askcan, . | 
« During the puttefaétion of dead animal matter, a quantity of 
faline fubftances is formed in ity and volatile alkali and fixed air 
are let loefe from it, occafioning a peculiar fretor. } 
¢ Itis admitted, that the fame alterations never entirely take, 
place in the living body, skbeng it is aflerted by fomey and de- 
nied by othets, that a flight put ion does occur even in goad 
health, and amuch grater putrefaction in fome difeafes. 
‘ 6 Letus confider to what thle Sicieenes of opinion ee 
n 
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Y When the ferum of the blood is examined by chemical anal 
ic is found to contain a certain quantity of ammoniacal falts, 
particularly commen fal ammoniac, phofphoric, and fixed 
ammoniac. 

¢ Urine and the perfpirable fluid likewife contain the fame falts 
in a much larger proportion. 

« But none of thofe falts being found by analyfis in the ufcal ali. 
ments of men, itis allowed on both fides, that they muft be 
eratedin the body. And asthey are in greateft abundance 
inthe excretions, it is natural to conclude that they are of a noxe 
ious quality. 

« Thus or all parties are agreed ; what then is the difpute ? 
Merely that the one party calls this convertion of animal fabitance 
into ammoniacal falts, a flight degree of putrefaction, notwith- 
fanding that the other marks ofthis formation do not occur ; 
and that the other party refufe it this name, becaufe the produc- 
tion of volatile alkali, fixed air, and other circumftances, 
ia their opinion effential to the nature of putrefaction, do not 
take place. 

* Like many other violent conttoverfies, therefore, the whole 
of this conteft concerning putrefcency feems a mere difpute about 
words. 

« Let the difputants only agree in aclear definition of what 
they ‘mean by putrefattion, shies any man of plain fenfe, with a 
moderate knowledge of chemiftry, will decide in a moment, F 
whether the circulating mafs undergoes any degree of putrefaction e=. 
or not. ' 

* But while the one party perfifts in denominating certain 4. 

which the fluids undergo in the living body by putreface «© © 

tion, and the other ufes this term only to fuch changes as occur,’ 
afterdeath, there canbe noend to the difpute ; for this plain 
reafon, that the fame word is taken in different fenfes,. All agree 

that changes do take place inthe fluids, both in health and dif. 

eafe. ofe which occur after death were originally called 
putrefaction. If this term were confined to thofe only, and if 
phyfiologifts would invent another for thofe changes which take 

place in the living body, the difpute would be at an end,’ 

In that part of the treatife which {peaks of medicines, 
aftringents are firft noticed ; — and noticed only to be 
difcarded from their rank; there being, ‘ properly {peak- 
ing, no fuch things as aftringent medicines.’ Poflibly, 
they who recolle&t the action of alum, or a decoétion of 
oak bark, when kept fora fhort time in the mouth, will 
not fub{cribe to this opinion ; and we fufpeéct that the de- 
bate, if profecuted, would prove like that concerning pu- 
trefaction in living blood, a difpute about words, 
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The obfervations on tonics are good: fo likewile are 
thofe on diluents. Refpecting the action ef thofe medix - 
eines of this clafs, which are fuppofed to a&t by theathing 
acrimony in the fluids, it is obferved that Dr, Cullen 

« Fakes notice of an argument in favour of the demulcent qna- 
lity of oil, namely, ‘¢ That when an acrimony, in confequence 
Of certain difeafes, prevails in the mafs of blood, an abforption 
of the oil, which has been formerly laid up in the adipofe meme" 
brane, takes place ; and it is with great probability fuppofed, 
fhat in this, Nature intends that the abforbed oil 4hould cover 
the prevailing acrimony *.” 

‘ Dr. Collen thinks this. reafoning probable, bat he doubts if 
exhibiting oil wosld have the fame effect. I own that] cannot 
think the argument a good one ; for it feems to me much more 
natural to fuppofe, that the fat is abforbed, in order to furnith 
a fupply to the blood, impoverifhed by a weakening difeafe, 
than that it is mrended to fheath any acrid or acrimonious parti- 
éles ; efpecially as the famte abforption of fat takes place in the 
rheumatifm, dropfy, and feveral other difeafes, where no one 
ever fufpected the exittence of any acrimony ; befides this, it is 
fot the fat alone’ whieh is abforbed, but the mufcles and fleth of 
every kind, which are certainly not capable of fheathing acrimo~ 
ny» or poffeffing any dumulcent quality. 

¢ Theré isnot then good reafon for believing, that thofe Medi- 
eines called Demulcents have any power of fheathing acrimony 
in the blood ; but Dr. Culfen thinks, that the relief which they 
give in coughs, is owing to their fheathing acrimony out of the 
Blood. His words are +t, * As coughing is ordinarily excited 
by ahalitus, or vapour , of fome acrimony arifing from the lungs, 
ahd irritating the very fenfible parts of the glottis andits neigh- 
bourhood, fo, by befmearing thefe parts with a demulcent mat- 
ter, we may often avoid the irritation we {peak of, and therefore 
the frequency of coughing.” | 
« It isafa® acknowledged by alinoft every one that has had a 
cough, that {wallowing fweet, oily, and mucilaginous fubftances, 
often leffens the frequency of the fits of coughing: but there are 
ftrong objettions to Dr. Cullen’s explanation of this matter, 
For there is little reafon to fufpec that there is any acrid halitus, 
or vapour, which excites the cough, as the phlegm or mucus of 
the lungs appears to be equally bland and free: srom acrimony, 
with the Demulcents. 

+ Any extravafated fubitance in the lungs, howevér mildit may 
be, caufes coughing; mucus, pus, or blood have all this effect, 





"* *Cullen’s Mat. Med. p. ii. p. 411,’ ‘+lb. p. 412’ 
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and indeed, if a fmall portion of any of the fluids which are nas 
med Demulcents fhould by accident get into the trachea, a very 
violent fit of coughing would immediately take place. 

‘ ‘The lungs are fabricated for the admiiflion of air only, and are 
endowed with fo much fenfibijity, that they are irritated by the 
contaét of any other fubftance ; even the mucus which is Lote. 
ted by the bronchial veffels and cells has this effeét when a 
larger quantity is formed than is neceflary to keep their internal 
‘fartaces. moift. : 

¢ But it is very curious, that when any fubftance irritates 
the lungs, the fenfation is always felt in the glottis, even 
though the irritating fubftance fhould be fituated in the moit 
remote cells of the bronchia. There are feveral other inftances 

im the animal economy, where the fenfation is perceived in 
a differeat part from that where the impreffion is made. 

‘ The tickling which is telt in the glottis before coughing, is 
not therefore owing to any acrid halitus irritating that part, 
but to fome extraneous fubftance irritating the lungs, whofe 
nerves are fo arranged, or conftituted, that the fenfation is re- 
ferred to the glottis, inftead of being referred to the part where 

thé irritation is made. 

_ © If thefe opinions are well founded, and if coughing is not 
produced by any acrid: halitus arifing from the lungs, it is then 
clear that Dumulcents cannot att by fheathing the glottis, and 
defending it from acrid vapour. ' 

'« Daumulcents feem to me to relieve coughing, from a well 
known principle in the animal ceconomy; namely, that exci- 
ting one fenlasion leflens or removes another. When a men 
{wallows flowly fome ‘accharine or mucilaginous fubftance, his 
attention is fo much taken up by its tafte, that he does not feel 
a flight irritation in the trachea. If, however, the irritation in 
the trachea increafes, a cough isat laft excited. For thefe fuh- 
ftances have not the power of entirely ftopping the cough, but 
only that of diminifhing its-frequency. Neither do they poflefs 
this power in a greater — thanfalt, or any fubltance equal 
ly fapid. But faccharine fubftancesy being both more agreeable 
to the tafte and more wholefome, are generally preferred, 

‘ In confirmation of this, L have frequently obferved, that 
perfoas that are afflicted with very fevere coughs, are feldom 
much troubled while they are eating or drinking. 

¢ In fine, there is no proof that there are any medicines which 
have the virtues of fheathing acrimony, ‘or in other words, there 
are no Demulcents.’ 

Speaking ef the clafs Sialagoga, Mr. Moore enters 
largely intothe theory ot Syphilis, and of the aétion cf 
Mercury ; the medicine by which it is counteracted. His 
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remarks are ingenious ; and his review of the opinions 
of the late Mr. Hunter is liberal. 

On the whole, Mr. Moore’s eflay proves him tobe a 
man offenfe and obfervation ; and we recommend it as 
an ufeful companion to the dtudent who is engaged with 
the valuable publication of Dr. Cullen on thefame fubjeét, 





Art. VIII. Annals of Morfemanfoip, Containing Accounts of 
accidental Experiments, and experimental Accidents, both 
fuccefstul and unfuccefsful. Communicated by various Cor- 
refpondents to Geoffrey Gambado, Efq. Author of the 
Academy for Grown Horfemen. Together with moft inftruc- 
tive Remarks thereon, and Anfwers thereto, by that accom. 
plifhed. Genius, LIlluftrated with Cuts, 4 the moft eminent 
Artifts. Folio. 1]. 1s. Sterl. Boards. Hooper. &c. 

E fhould certainly have paid our reipeéts to the plea- 

fant and ingenious Mafter Gambado, long ere this, 
had not fome experimental accrdents, fimilar to thofe which 
he fo well defcribes, unhorfed us, and diflocated our ine 
tentions. 

We now determine to re-mount ; and we hope that we 
fhall perform our ride, not only with whole bones, but with 
whole {kins ; though we have not been able, as yet, to 
avail ourfelves of all our author's falvable inventions and 
counfels. 

Arts have been truly faid to have made a more furpri- 
zing progrefs in this country during the laft twenty or 
thirty years, than at any other period of our civilization. 
Not only the art of riding without the trouble of going to 
the manege, has been greatly improved among fox-hunters, 
and jockies, but even the arts of falling, of laming a 
horfe, and of breaking a neck, are here reduced to a 
feience ! 

The prefent period has been frequently called the age 
of invention ; and what production can better illuftrate the 
faét, than the work before us? and what a colloquial, 
philologer is our author ! and what a mafter of the éecknica 
of the turf, the ficld, and the road! 

We eafily ob{erve that our author has copied the hu- 
mour of Swift, in the text of his work, of Hogarth, in 
the drawings : but we beg Mafler Gambado’s pardon— 
sopying is too humiliating a term for the peor Ss 
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his pen, or of his pencil. Both make us laugh, like thofe 
of Swift and Hogarth : but with wit, humour, and in- 
genuity, entirely hisown. Swift's humour dry and ironical, 
and Hogarth’s excellence, was in expofing vice, and in 
making folly ridiculods: but Matter Gampavo’'s jokes 
are original ; and his drawings are not only on fubjects 
different from thofe which were treated by Hogarth, but are 
alfo more correétly executed. 

The preface is worthy of the book, and muft not be fup- 
pofed to be as dull as ufual, by thofe who never read pre- 
faces. Itmentions, indeed, a difcovery which may. be 
very ufeful to all tender horfemen, as well as borfe- 
women. The editor, in fpeaking of his hero Gam- 
bado, fays: ‘1 am told he feldom rade himfelf ; and 
the only time he went fix miles on horfeback, he wore a 
pair of diaculum drawers.’ We critics, who ride as fel- 
dom as the Doge of Venice, fancy that this muft be regard~ 
ed as an admirable invention ! as we have heard of ftran 
loffes and lacerations happening to fedentary brethren, in 
attempting to become centaurs. The editor, indeed, feems 
not infenfible tothe merit of this invention ; and he afferts 
* that the diacu!um drawers are the only fabrics of the kind 
he ever heard of, and that he verily believes they are 
hitherto non-defcript.’ | 

In a fhort advertifement, we are told that, ‘to moft of 
the plates the editor has thought fit to fubjoin Latin mottos, 
as an elucidation of them to fuch of his readers as do not 
underftand Englith ; and fuch he may perhaps meet with." 

Dr. Caffock, and his hobby, armed with a puzzle to 
prevent his being over pious, make an admirable print. 

The author fays : ‘ Though Dr. Shaw himfelf, who is 
a great traveller indeed, has the modefty to affure us, that 
the Barbary horfes never lie down; yet, even he has not 
the effrontery to fay, that they never tumble down ! 

A plate is given, exhibiting not only the canzne and 
equefirian, but alfo the Chrifian puzzle, ‘ of ufe, if put 
upon long ftory tellers who catch hold of your button, and 
thruft their nofe and mouth in your face, when, perhaps 
it is highly neceffary to keep them at arm’s-length.’ 

' The queries, p. 6. are curious, and {uch as would puzzle 
the Pythia herfelf to anfwer, 
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© ‘The mathematical rule for fitting a horfe is fcientific, 
and muft be ftrikinz, even to pedeftrians.—‘ ‘There is no 
good or truly geometrical riding, (fays our cavaliero,) 
unlefs the legs be extended perfectly in*ftrait lines, fo as 
to form tangents to the cylindrical furface of the horie’s 
body : in a word, to refemble, as much as poflible, a 
pair of compaffes fet aftride upona telefcope ; which I 
concieve to be the perfect model of mathematical riding.’ 

We muft indulge ourfelves in copying one or two more 
paflages from this letter : ' 

‘ Purfuing my | paren a (fays this philofophical equeftrian,) I 
have demonttrated what is the right line to be drawn by the 
mathematical rider in every difficult fituation. In afcending a 
horfe’s back, at what angle to extend the moveable leg, while 
the fixed one is refted in the ftirrup : in leaping, how to regulate 
the ofcillation, or balancing of the body, by attending carefully 
to that fundamental point which is your centre of motion: in 
ftarting, how to difpo‘e of the fuperfluous momentum, and there- 
by to preferve in full force the attraction of cohefion between 
romp and faddle : in rearing, at what angle, formed by the horfe’s 
back with the plane ot the horizon, it is moft advifable to flide 
down over his tail; which, ] maintain, is the only expedient 
that can be pra¢tifed witha mathematical certainty of being fafe ; 
thefe, and many others important fecrets, 1 am ready, at any 
time when called upon, to communicate, 

¢ While I boaft, and, I truft, with reafon, of thefe difcoveries, 
I muft candidly confefs that a rigorous attention to theory has 
fometimes betrayed me into practical errors. When «my horfe 
has been pulling carneftly one way, my own intention being at 
the fame time to go another, I have pulled ftrongly at right angles 
to the line of his coutfe ; expecting, from the Jaws of compound 
motion, that we fhould then proceed, neither in the line of his 
effort, norof my pull, but in an intermediate one, which would 
be the diagonal of the parallelogram, of which our forces were 
as the fides; but have always found that this method produced a 
rotatory, inftead ofa rectilinear motion. When a horfe has run 
away, Lhave, to avoid the wafle of force in my own arms, cal- 
culated the neceflary diminution of it in his legs ; but unfor- 
tunately, eftimating itas the fquares of the diftances multiplied 
into the times, I was frequently dafhed againf& walls, pitched 
over gates, and plunged into ponds, before r difcovered that it is 
not as the fquares of the times, but merely as the times, I mention 
thefe. circumftances by way_of eamion to other theorifts;—not 

- being at all difcouraged myfelf by fuch trifling failures, and 
hoping, by your affiffance, to eonviace the world that no man 
cay 
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¢an ever become a perfect rider, anlefs he has firft made mathe. 
matics his hobby-horle.’ 

‘ How to make the moft of a horfe,’ and ‘how to make 
‘the leaft of a horfe, ’ text and prints, are admirable 4 | 

We cannot pafs, unnoticed, the rules and drawings ‘for 
doing things by halves: clearing a leap admirably with the 
fore-legs, but leaving the other two on the wrong fide of 
the fence ;’ and ‘ tricks upon travellers: making a horic 
move his hind-parts higher than his fore, by a ftick or 
fhag of furze ftuck under his tail ; *they would relax the, 
muicles of Heraclitus ; as would ‘ me and my _ wife and. 
daughter, ’ ridingtreble, a-breaft, ona Giigle hoete. 

The apple-tree ftory is lefs probable, and lefs decorous, 
than the reft. ; 

The letter from New-Market, p. 48. contains the true 
technica of the: turf, at the moft illuftrious congrefs of our 
Hippodromian games. 

* How to make the mare to go’—-with the bite of a lob- 
fter, -inftead of the pricking of a fpur—a new expedient. 
‘The daify-cutter, ’ or horfe that {tumbles moft on {mooth 
ground, is well defcribed. 

The letter, teaching ‘how to travel on two legs ini a. 
froft,’ is truly comic. . 

The plates to this very rifible work, amounting to feven- 
teen, are admirably defigned, by Henry Bunbury, Efq. 
and are engraved with great fpirit. ‘The author, whon 
we fhould thank for our entertainment, cannot be mif- 
taken. 


4 
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VV HEN we confider the influence that novels have 

over the manners, fentimen’s, and paffions, of the 
rifing generation,—inftead of holding them in the contempt 
which, as reviewers, we are without exception faid to do, 
—we may efteem them, on the contrary, as forming a very 
effential branch of literature. That the majority of novels 
merit our contempt, is but too true; and, for the reafon 
above given, it is a truth of a ferious and painful nature. 
The very end of a novel is to produce intereft in the read 
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er, for the characters of whom he reads :—but, in otdé? 
to produce this intereft, it is neceflary that the novel wri- 
ter thould be well acquainted with the human heart, fhould 
minutely underftand its motives, and fhould poffefs the art, 
without being either tedious or trifling, of minutely bring- 
ing them to view. ‘This art is fo little underftood by the 
pave ladies who at prefent write novels, which none 

ut young ladies and we, lucklefs reviewers, read, that 
it is not wonderful that they fhould have incurred a confi- 
derable fhare of negleét from us :—but when a nove! has 
the power of playing on the fancy, interefting the affec- 
tions, and teaching moral and political truth, ‘we ima- 
gine that ‘we are capable of feeling thefe beauties, and 
that we have liberality enough to announce'them to the 
world. 

* Of this fuperior kind, is the novel now before us; which, 
though far from being without faults, gave us great plea- 
fure, and is fuch as we can warmly recommend to readers 
of tafte, fcience, and fentiment. In narrating his fabu- 
fous adventures, the author frequently leads us through 
the regions of metaphyfics, politics, and even theology ; 
in which, however, he feldom remains long enough to 
fatigue the attention, or to pall the appetite, of his reader. 
Thefe flights have, in general, the additional merit of be- 
ing adapted to character: they are. managed with that 
happy art which raifes aflociations, and which, by giving 
a fketch, incites and animates the mind to complete the 
picture. 

. Amid this well-deferved praife, however, there is one 
grand defect, which could fcarcely have been expected 
fromy an author of fo much tafte, acitenefs,.and know- 
ledge :—-we allude to the want of unity. His hero, and 
heroine, are frequently neglefted, and almoft loft, in his 
digrefive excurfions, and delineations of charaéter, that 
have little conneétion with the furtherance of the plot. 
His power of making thefe eccentricities pleafing, fome- 
times, indeed, captivating, only adds to the injury. In 
{plendor of ornament, unity of defign is loft ; and while 
we gaze at the beautiful columns, we almoft forget the 
building. We are not, as in Tom Jones, continually in- 
terefted by cach new incident, becaufe the ftate and well- 
being 
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Seing of the perfons concerned are changed. Nor are we 
impatient, as in Clariffa Harlowe,’ to know what muft be 
the refult of paffions, which become’ more and more come 
plicated, aétive, and violent :-—not that this novel is with- 
out intereft :—but our complaint is, that this part, which 
ought to conftitute the ligaments and finews of the whole, 
is comparatively languid and inadequate. The expedient 
of making Sir George Paradyne; the hero, fall fick at laft, 
(without which, it is apparent, he knew not how to overs 
come the well-founded fcruples of Mifs Coleraine, the he 
roine,) is one which unfits Sir George for his poft, and de+ 
grades Mifs Coleraine. A RS ' 
~ ‘The author, however, has written a novel which, we 
have no doubt, the world will read; and when he writes 
again, it will be worthy of his talents to exert them with 
their full force, and to emulate writers whofe equal, we 
are perfuaded, it only depends on himfelf.to become. As 
a fpecimen of his difcuffive powers, we thall cite the fol+ 
lowing dialogue; only premifing, that Mifs Haubert, whe 
begins it with Sir George Paradyne, is a rich, arrogant, 
old maid ; Mr. Holford is a clergyman; and Mifs Carlill 
fs a quaker. ; 
, £ hay have probably been at Oxford, Sir George, or at Came 
) 
s i. Oxford, Madam, . 
‘ 5! prefume the fciences, there, ate in a very flourifhing 
« { hope they are always fo there, Madam, a: 
« Has any able metaphyfician arifen, or is likely toarife, capae 
ble of confuting Mr. Hume’s fyitem of univerfal non-exiftence? 
oe Dr. Reid, am. 
® Oh, no—I have read him; he does not ge to the bottom. 
¢ I have often admired, Madam, fays Mr. ‘Holford, that a lady 
of your profound fcience, fhould think any ‘thing worth notice, 
which comes from the pen of fuch a man, fo great an enemy to 
religion and ae f 
* A man may be wrong in one thing and right in another, Mrs 
Holford, anfwered the lady. Every man whe wants religion, 
may not want knowled i 
, \* It is pity but he did, replied Mr. Holford. ‘yr > 
¢ You are.certainly right, Madam, fays Mrs. Holford. Many 
of our moft celebrated novels have characters tainted with infide- 
me other refpetts very learned and amiable. As Mr, Wolmat 
. Vou. I, Na in 
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in Rouffean’s Eloifa, the elegant Sir CharlesSeymour in Cornelia 
Sediey, and many others. 

« Very trae, Mrs. Holford; I don’t read many novels except 
your's; but I believe it is allowable to draw all forts of characters 
as they are, and fince it does happen that there are ingenious peo- 
ple infidels, to be fure may be drawn. 

* I with, fays Mr. Holford, they were all drawn upon hurdles 
to the ftake. 

* Mifs Coleraine abfolutely gave a little flart, and was upon 
the point of an exclamation, but corrected herfelty and only faid, 
‘with a fmile—no, Mr. Holford, 1 muft beg leave to refufe you 
credit ont thishead; your theory is cruel, your practice would be 
merciful. 

_ € | have no mercy for the enemies of God, anfwered Mr, Hol- 
ford. The lady, fays Mifs Haubert, with a fcornful tofs of her 
head, choofes to thew her fenfibility. 

« I hope, fays Mifs Carlill, if the occafion was real, thou would’ ft 
fhew thine. Mifs Havbert replied with another tofs. ‘Then you 
don’t approve of zeal in the caufe of Gedy Mifs Carlill? afked 
Mr. Holford 
.. © Yea—anfwered theif it is of the fpirit. 

* Oh, Ma’m, replies Mr. Holford, we cannot boaft of fo plen- 
tiful a communication with the fpirit, as your people, 

‘ Thy fpirit feems not to be of our fort; we perfecute no 
one, 
~ © Nor would Mr. Holford, I am well convinced, fays Mifs 
Coleraine. ape 

« Why not? fays Mifs Haubert ; very great and goed men have 
thought it right to perfecute herefy. 

‘ y would have been better employed, perhaps, in praying 
for it, fays Mifs Coleraine. 

- € You may think fo, Madam, anfwered Mifs Haubert, but 
without zeal, what is religion ? 

‘ We alfo approve zeal, Mifs Haubert, when it tends to im- 
me our Own faith; not when it condemns others, fays Mifs 

arlill. 

* Ay, fays Mr. Holford, this is the modern doétrine of toleras 

tion, by which all unity of Chriftianity is cut off from the face of 
’ the earth; and men are led aftray by pretended fpiritual guides, 
Or permitted to wander without any. 

$ Thou knoweit that in heaven there are many mianfions. 
Why thould there not be’ many roads? fays Mits Carlill. 

‘ There can be but one road, Madam, anfwered Mr. Holford 3 
the road of truth. 

* And few there be that find it, replied Mifs Cariill, 
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¢ It is beeaufe they fhut their eyes, fays Mr. Holford, 
harden their hearts, and God a them up to their own 
verfenefs, and to all unquietnefs of mind, Here are the 
— I am told, up ia arms, about the of 
act, that bulwark of the church and conftitution, there 
any underftanding among them, they muft have acknowledged the 
fuperior force of our arguments. ) 
. € If the arguments of thy people, replied Mifs Carlill, had been 
as ftrong as their motives, the difienters muft have found them 
irrefiftible long ago. 
© Blindnefs, wilful blindnefs, fays Mr. Holford. 
¢ Nay, now friend Holford, replied Mifs Carlill, thou muft ex- 
cufe me; it is fo. important to fee the truth, if they could, that 
I thould rather impute it to their not being able to find good 
eculits, -~ — 
¢ They envy us, fays Mr. Holford, the very bread we eat, and 
would fnatch it out of our mouths. 
- © I fancy, replies Mife Carlill, it will take them a great —_ 
pulls. ‘Thy church is indeed built upon a rock, if it its fai 
with as firm a hand as its emoluments, 
‘ one we not a right to wer t a Mr. Holford. 
¢ Yea, two rights, replied Mifs Carlill ; power and pofleffion : 
acither of hefer have ‘he Diienters, * 
‘ I fay, fays the parfon, the Diflenters have no rights what- 
ever. ) 
- « They were born, anfwers Mifs Carlill, with as many as other 
— sep dranemanewhee al “ | 
‘ y incapacitate themfelves, by maintaining geligious 
tenets, which government choofes fhould not be malted’. , 
«So, fays Mifs Carlill, it was m the time of Dioclefian, 
Ye know the law, faid the emperor; all Chriftians are to be 
— But ye need not incur the*penalty; ye have 
to do, in order to avoid it, but return to Jupiter, the 
of your fathers. Did Dioclefian redfon well, thinkef thou? 
; mena wedaa atk fuch a queftion, Madam? fays Mr. Hol- 
ord. 
¢ Nay—anfwered Mifs Carlill—I know not; if it were notthat 
ee reafoning of Dioclefian and thy people fomething 
tr. , 
¢ Laffure you, Madam, fays Mr. Holford, you never were more 
miftaken ; and you impute motives to us which never entered our 
re hearts. All we want is to bring the community into one 
ith, and thereby avoid the confufion of fects, and the nonfenfe 
ef fectaries. , 
: € Thou need’ft not tell me this. It is, they fay, the diftinguifh- 
ing garb of the priefthood. If a man, in mattegs of faith, incline 
; ’ it 
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t tolerate any nonfenié but his own, he: heth net:on a wedling 
garment; he isnota true brother. 

* You-are fart, Mifs Carlill, fays Mr. Holford, but deals 
is not argument. Let us come to thé point. ‘There muft bea naw 
Uonal religion. Grant that. 

» «I pray thee, Mifs Carlill afked, which is the national religion 
of America? 
ny Piha! fays the parfon, rather angrily; they'll come to no- 
for the want of it. 
en they do, the argument will be in thy favour, Be ies 
Mifs Carlill. 
ef Bat if-they flourith, fays Mr. Holford, they muft have one ; 
they moft have a chief magnftrate ; one or many. This chief mufe 
have a religion; he muft prefer his own, and the very preference 
will foon give a decided majority ; and a national religion followe 
of courfe, | 

‘ I.dopot at prefent fee the juftnefs of thy premifes, or of thy 
coc anfwered the lady. A Frenchman of great confe. 

4s once at Amfterdam, and being defirous to fee every 
thing attended by a burgomafter, who noticed, as they pafled 

, many fmall places of worthip. ‘This, fays he, felekgrte to 

baptitts, my induftrious people and good fubjects ; if ene 
to pay Moravians, diligent, quiet, good, orderly people 
he went on to Sa dafferent fe feds, giving each its pub stato 
of induitry and obediehce to the laws. And pray, Sir, fays:the 
¢ount, what religion are you of? « Me,” anfwers the magiftrate— 
« my lord, I am burgomafter of Amfterdam.” Dot thou nog 
think ita wife anfwer ? 

« It would not do in England, Mr. Holford faid. ‘The conttix 
~_— was founded upon the iedegetabts conacétion of church and 

Ce 

..& Pray. of what naturesmay ‘this connedtion be ? How. may it 
differ trom the eaceainapatticn betwixt crown and people 2 
atked Mifs Carlill 
4 In being more clofe me intimate, anfwered Mn Holford, i 
mutual affiftance, when affiftance is wanted. 
- ¢ Ehelieve I underftand thee, replied Mifs Carlill. If the erown 

into a {crape, the ‘clergy will kindly help it-ont, If the 
crown has fomething to do the people don’t like, the clergy is 
ers with its aid. 


right have you to fuppofe this, Madam? afked Mr. 
Holford, 


- * Why, replied Mifs Carlill, when the crown is doing tha 
which the people does approve, it will neceffarily have its fu 
ethe beft of all fapports, 1 think—furely, when it has the w ole 
it cannot want a part, an 
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rejudices are fo inyeterate, they will hear nothing which contra. 
iid. gad 4 there is not a problem of "Rocha, which is 
more clear, than that the teft act, and fubfcription to articles, arp 
the buiwarks of ric church; and that’ the church is the bet bul 
wark of the fate : ee Eee: 
~ €T have heard of that Euclid, replied Mifé Carlill; pray 
thee, how came it to pais that his problems were fo clear, as 
to pafs almatt into a proverb, Did he démonfirate after thy man« 
ner? : , sero ; 
‘ That—let, me tell you, Ma’m, is a very ignorant queftions 
and fhews you do not diftinguifh bepetnh meaemeatioal . 
culative oop fays Mifs Haubert, with much dignity 
aipect, ; 
i own my ignorance, fays Mifs Carhil, ftill addreffing herfelf 
to Mr. Holford, without noticing the radenefS of Mifg Haubert—. 
wilt thou initraét me in the nature of thofe articles thea halt jut 
mentioned? cane oss ae i ? < 
» © Mr. Holford did not feem to reli em t, 
faid, read, ready Madam, and underftand, ple ay . 
¢ Alas!.fays Mifs Carlill, 1 have read, and do not under~ 


¢ You reads, Madam, with the prejudice of a fectary. _ | 

€ Poflibly fo, Confidering however~the very important part 
they were to act upon this ftage of ours, one might have expedt- 
ed they would have exhibited the colleéted wifdom of ages, At 
Jeaft one fhould not have found them incomprehenfible. — 

©: There is no neceflity, Ma’m, fays Mifs Haubert, who never 
opened her lips to-day, but to exprefs feorn or diflike—there is 
no meceflity that your comprehenfion fhould be the meafurse of 
ether people’s, ea) th TNs ¥i 
_.& L grant that, oe Mifs fortis but do.not many of thy: 
communion, learned divines, nay, prelates, acknowledge the 
fame difficulty ?. Have the facpltiesfof mankind degenerated ? 

« No, Madam, anfwered Mr, Holford ; God has given to man 
his wonted'capacitiy ; but how does he now apply it? in the lux. 
uries and vanities of this world ; and in oppofing his own vain 
‘imaginations to the myfteries of faith.’ : 

Of this, as of moft other novels, wé have to complain 
that the errors of printing are numerous, and highly re- 
prehenfible. The author, who could beflow the labour of 
writing t four volumes, ought furely to have been ca 
eg of the additional fatigue that was.neceflary to convey 

is own ideas accurately, 


4 There.isno teafoning, {ays Mr, Holford, with people whoft: 
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Agr. X. Le@ures on Female Education and Manners. By 
haga azmo. 2 Vols. pp. 500. 6s. Sterl. 
vans. 


T has long been a fubje&t of complaint, and in truth 

not without fome reafon, that boarding-fchools for young 
ladies have devoted almoft their whole attention to exteri-’ 
or accomplifhments, and have paid little regard to the 
cultivation of the underftanding and the heart. The 
author of thefe volumes has contributed very effentially: 
toward the correction of this fundamental error, not only 
by giving an example of a regular courfe of moral inftruc« 
tion at the fchool where they were firft read, but by fur- 
nifhing other fchools with an ufeful help in this important 
branch of education. A great variety of {ubjeéts, tome of 
a more general nature, and others more immediately be- 
longing to the female character, are in thefe lectures 
difcuffed with plain good fenfe, and in the fimple ftyle 
beft fuited to the writer's defign. It was not within‘ his 
plan to infift on fubjeés properly theological : but he has 
taken a wider fcope on mora! and prudential topics, and 
has treated them all with an uniform air of grave precept. 
In inftruction as well as in life, vertys oft vitium fugere ; 
and we efteem it no fmall excellence in thefle ures, 
that the reader will meet with nothing but plain and obvi- 
ous.truths, and important leffons of prattical wifdom ; 
and will lofe no time in learning things, which, at a more 
mature age, muft be unlearned. Of a work of this nature, 
the merit does not confift in occafional brilliancies, but 
in its general propriety afid utility ; an extraét would there- 
fore contribute little toward guiding the reader’s judgment 
concerning it, except fo far as it may afford a fpecimen of 
the ftvle, In this view, we quote the following thort paflage 

' on female economy ; 

‘ A difpofition to expence in young unmarried women is attend. 
ed with a confequence which they little think of. To drefs—to 
appear gay—and to be feen in public places, will undoubtedly 
attract the attention of young men ; but not of thofe, with whom 
a connexion for life would be eligible. Defirous as thefe\might 
be of an honourable alliance with your fex, yet when they difca. 
ver a want of a@cdénomy, and a pronenefs to extravagance, even. 
in little matters, in your own private concerns, in the coftlinefs of - 
your cloaths, and your little care of them after they are ait ; 
' and, 
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r and, laftly, in the expenditure of money, which you may be 
allowed, or which you are permitted to difburfe, they will have 
reafon to expect the faine conduct in affairs of greater moment; 
which would, of courfe, be productive of more alarmi 
and extenfive ; becaufe the truft committed to your charge weu 
be more important; and the means of fupplying your prodigality 
being lefs confined, you would lavifh with more unbounded 
freedom. ‘Thefe prudential confiderations will deter many from 
offering their hands, where their hearts feem favourably difpofed ; 
becaufe, they will be apprehenfive of bringing on themfelves 
a train of expences, which their incomes could not fapporr, 
They would, likewtfe, iufpect, that the love of doméftic retire. 
ment would not be found in thofe ladies, who have been accuftom- 
ed toa life of gaiety and pleafure. 

_ © There hig we females, who juftify this mode of living, on 
the fcore of fortune; which they either poffefs, or are in ¢ 
tation of, But this bait often fails; fince it has been obferved, 
that their expences have been frequently not in proportion to 
their dowry; which, under fuch circumftances would be of 
littlé advantage ;’and that a union with a young woman of 
prudence and frugality, though without fortune, is much more 
preferable.’ 

We recommend thefe volumes as ufeful female precep- 
tors, both for {chools and private families. 





we 
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Agr. XL. Iphigenia in Taxris. A T » written origi 
ally in ite ae J. W. von Pha Ot 326. eo ’ 
pala fewed. Printed at Norwich ; fold by Johnfon. Lon- 

on. 

A§s in religion, fo in writing, it frequently happens that 

men admire that which they do not chufe to imitate. 

The dignified fimplicity of the ancient Greek tragedians 

is, in modern times, much more frequently pe by 

critics than imitated by ts. If it be admitted, as fome 

apo for this ei? sang that thefe writers carried 

their fondnefs for fimplicity fo far as in fome meafure to 

deftroy the interefting effect of their drama ; it muft be 

owned, on the other hand, that the modern practice of 
accumulating incidents, fentiments,and characters, and of 

loading every a of a tragedy. with ornamented diction, 

deviates as widelv, in the contrary extreme, from the true 

_ principles of tafte. The due medium would perhaps be 

ft attained, not by abandoning altogether thefe antient 

\ ) models, 
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models, but by’-keeping:them before us ‘a8 fuccefsful.’ats 
dempts on which it is our!bafinefs to improve, rather: than 
as mn gn ‘productions of which we are’only to be fervilé 
‘co vi st 4 , i , 
‘This appears to have been the lightin which the Ger- ” 
§man poet Goethe confiders the writings of the antient 5 
‘atfeaft, this is the ufe that he has made of the Greek tra- 
gedians in the dramatic performance, an Englith tranilation 
of which is now prefented tothe public, The piece appears 
to be an attempt to improve. on:thele great mafters, without 
departing, farther than was deemed. ‘neceflary, from the 
neral plan and character of the Greek tragedies ; and, 
in the tranflation, the author’s meaning and {pirit aré 
reflected with fuch clearnefs and ftrength, that the En- 
glith reader will be at no lols to judge of thie gegtes of fuc~ 
cefs with which Goethe has executed his defign. . The 
‘dranilatot has not given day. preface, nor any. guide by 
~which we might even guefs at his name., . 
«An order to afford our readers an. cafy ,opportunity of 
_ comparing the plot of this play with that of Euripides, 
avhich bears.:the fame title; and is fouhdedon “the fame 
flory, we thal! begin with giving 4 brief fummary of eachi 
Iphigenia, having been refcued by the power of Diana 
ffom th facrificial knife, to which fhe had been doomed 
by her father in Aulis, became the prieftefsiof liet temple 
én Tauris, and had the charge of the inhuman’ rites by 
which thofe {trangers,, who were feized on the coaft, were 
facrificed to this goddefs. Oreftes, her brother, who, 
ufter he had killed his mother, was haunted by the Furies, 
was commanded by Apollo, asan atonement for his Crime, 
to vifit the fhrine of Diana ‘in Tauris, to bear away from 
the temple the flatue of the goddefs, and to'convey it to 
Athens.. At the comméncement of the play of Euripides, 
Oreftes, with. his friend Pylades, land in Tauris } and, 
while Iphigenia is relating'to her attendants the ftory of 
her griefs,. the is informed by a herdiman of thé atrival and 
feizure of the Grecian ftrangers. The ‘prifoners being 
brought to the temple, Oreftes, at the requéft of Iphigenia, 
relates the fate of Troy, and of the Gretian chieéfs,’ but 
woriceals his own ftory. Iphigenia propofes to Oreftes, as 
the condition of his efcape, that he thould bear a letter for 
her to Greece, whiile Pylades fhowld remain to pay ‘the 
te debt 
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Webt of picy to Daina. Aiera ftruggle of friendthip, 
Oreftes atce pts this fatal charge. Iphigenia, in comrmu- 


‘nicating the letter to Pylades, difcovers herfelf ; and a 


thetic conve rfation palfés between her and Oreftes. To 
ree her brotiier from his toils, Iphigenia undertakes to 
aft him in executing the command of Apollo. In order 
to delay the facrifice, the advifes Oreftes.to fay that he 
fled from Argos after having murdered his mother, that it 
might become neceflary forthe polluted victim to pafs 
pereny fundry priparatory luftrations, This pretext is ad- 
itted by Thoas the king ; and Iphigenia, under pretence 
of performing an abb\ytion on the image, carrics it to the 
fea-fide. Here the\\Freeks are prepared to receive her ; 
and after an alarming delay, occafioned by adverfe winds, 
they bear away chee prize ; while, in the mean time, 
Minerva appears to Thoas, to reconcile him to his lofs. 
«Such isthe outline of \he Iphigenia in Tauris of Euri+ 
pides. ti .. . 
In the tragedy of Goeth, the paffion of love is intros 
duced by reprefenting Thoa\\as difpofed to make Iphigenia 
the partner of his throne ; andthe plot opens with a con- 
verfation between Arkas, a Taurian chier, and Iphigenia, 
in which the latter is entreated tc liften to the king's pro- 
pofal. In aninterview with Tlioas, Iphigenia difcovers 
to him her defcent, and relates the hiftory of her family, 
but refufes to become his queen. Thoas then commands 
the renewal of the ancient bloody rites on two ftrangers 
juft found on the coaft. The two ftrangers, Pylades and 
Oreftes, are came to Tauris to execute the mandate of the 
oracle, whofe aniwer was, ~ . 
- When thy pious hand from Tauris 
“ the unwilling inmate brings 
$8 of the ancient fanétuary, 
** and the fifter of my care 
** to the Grecian fhore conveys, 
“ then thy curfe thall terminate.” 
Iphigenia, being informed of the capture, vifits the grove 
where the prifoners are confined, and learns fhom Pylades, 
as an unknowm Greek, the hiftory of the Grecian chiefs, 
but receives a fictitious tale concerning himfelf and his com- 
panion. In a fubfequent interview with Oreftes, they mu- 
tually difcover their true ftory. Oreftes abandons himfelf 
‘ Vo Le I, Y . te 
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to defpair and madnefs, till, recalled to reafon by his friend 
and his fitter, he finds the burthen of courfe removed, and 
triumphs in his deliverance. The deftined facrifice ha- 
ving been by thefe circumftances delayed, Arkas, inthe 
name of the king, urges the unmeédiate celebration of the 
rites:—-but Iphigenia demands a father delav, while the 
bears the ftatue of the Godde's to the fhore, to purify it 
by luftration, from the profanation which the vifit of the 
guilty flrangers had oceafioned. Pylades entreats her to 
feize this opportunity of affifting him to fulfil the oracle, by 
conveying away the ‘ftatue of the Goddefs. .She con- 
fents and refoives : but {cruples of honour and gratitute rife 
in her mind ; and, on an interview with TJ hoas, after a 
violent ftruggle between apprehenfionand virtue, the deter- 
mires to abandon the pan of deceit, and, diiclofing 
the whole truth, cafis herfelf and her friends on the king’s 
generofity and humanity. The noble defign fucceeds, 
Oreftes and his companions, who were approaching to feize 
the flatue, are pardoned, and permitted to fulfil the ora- 
ele, by bearing away, not the flatue of Diana, but 
her pricftefs, ‘the unwilling inmate of the ancient fanétu- 
ary. : ' 
On comparing thefe two plots, it will appear that they 
are very different from each other, and that the latter is, 
in feveral material refpeéts, fuperior to the former. The 
alierations nade in the incidents contribute much toward 
the improvement of the characters. The Iphigenia of 
Goethe is certainly a much more amiable and meritorious 
eur ter than that of Euripides. With all the domeftic 
aifcétions of the latter, fhe poflefles, inftead of craft. and 
cunning, a generous dildain of fraud, a purity of principle, 
an ardent love of honourand truth, and a deep fenfe of gra- 
titi’e, which pio npt her to hazard every thing rather than 
fub ni’ to the meannefs of falfehood. The fecret contri- 
vances of the play are, with great propriety, thrown. into 
the hands of Pylades ; who, throughout the picce, appears, 
like Ulyfles, calm, cautious, and cunning. If the firuge- 
gic of friendthip between Oreftes and Pylandes; which is 
one of the moft pleafing fcenes in the Greek tragedy, be 
wanting, the defect isin fome meafure fupplied by an in- 
terefting narrative-converfation between thefe friends; and 
the character of Oreftes, which is diftinguifhed by finceri- 
‘ ty 
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ty and ardor, is binams ome heightened; as well as render- 
ed more conitant to his previous condition and ftate of 
mind, by’ making’ the difcovery of Iphigenia lead him into 
phrenzy and madne's, rather than intothe ordinary expreffi- 
ons of tendernefs. We fhall extract a part of this anima- 
ted and highiy-finifhed tcene : 
.6 Iph.—Ye gods, remove illofion from hiseye, 
leaft this bright inftant of the utmoft joy 
fhould make us trebly wretched, Iam the, , 
thy long-loft fitter. Trembling from the altar 
Diana bore me to her temple here. 
Thou art the deftin’d vidim now, and find’tt 
a fitter in the prieftefs, 
© Oref.—Curfe on curfe ! 
now may the fon behold the dire completion 
of the black woes that gather on our houfe. 
Is not Eleétra here to perith with us, 
and fave her head from lengthening coils of horror ? 
Come, prieftefs, to the altar—-fratricide 
with us is an hereditary cuftom— 
Firft let me thank the gods that they decree 
to root me childlefs from the face of earth, 
And, let me counfel thee, forget to view 
the funand ftars with pleafure, and prepare 
with me for manfions in the houfe of darknefs, 
Our grace—like dragons in the fuJphur-pool, 
born of one mother—tear each others entrails-— 
Childlefs and guiltlefs come along with me, 
Thou look’ft with pity on me+—look not fo-—- 
fuch were the eyes thy mother turn’d upon me 
to feek an entrance to my filial heart, 
whén I had heav’d my hand to pierce her bofom ; 
and yet the dagger pierc’d her,—Mother come, 
and place a troop of furies round thy children; 
they'll have a welcome fight to {mile upon, 
the laft, moft horrible, that thall befall us. 
Nor .hate, nor grim revenge hath whet the poignard ; 
but a fond fifter fhall be forc’d to ufe it,— 
Weep not,’ thou haft no crimes upon thy foul, 
From infancy I have not known luch love 
as I could feel for thee. But, fpare me not, 
lift, lift the glittering fteel, in kindnefs make 
an outlet ror the boiling ftreams within. 
_ © [Falls exhanfled ape: the grourd. 
Iph. 
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‘ Ipb.—Alone I cannot bear thisblifs and woe. 
Where art thou, Pylades, to lend me help? | 
[ Retires in fearch of bitty 
¢ Oreftes, rifing from bis jwoon, ror 
¢ Another—grant me yet from Lethe’s wave ro 
one more reviving cup of cool refrefhment— 
foon thal! thefe dregs of life be rine’d away 
by calm oblivion’s flood. To you, ye fhades, 
te your eternal mifts, eternal ftillnefs, 
a perfecuted wretch would fly for refuge. 
Jhear the whifpering of your twilight groves : 
round their new gueft your cloudy forms affemble, 
What lofty band in fweet communion met, 
like a collected family of princes, 
come gliding hither, every fex and age, 
yet all of godlike port in peaceful union, 
~*Tis they, “tis they | my anceftors—With Atreus 
Thyettes walks in confidential converfe, 
the children {miling hang upon their fteps, 
And does not enmity pervade your dwellings— 
does vengeance wither with the light of day— 
then I am welcome, and may hope to join 
your folemn train, may bid you, hail! my father 
Oreftes—of your race the laft— arrives. 
He reap’d the harveft that ye fow’d of curfes, 
But here all burdens are more light to bear, 
Admit hith of yourcircle, Thee, Thyeftes, 
thee, Atreus, I refpect: here hate expires. 
Show me my father, whom I faw on earth 
but once—does he accompany my mother, 
and link his arm in her’swho plann’d his death? 
and may not I approach her—fay, behold 
thy fon, behold your fon—and they will greet me, 
On earth a falutation foreran murder 
among the fons of antient Tantalus; 
after the night of death theirjoys begin, 
Ye welcome me, receive me in your band, 
now guide me to the venerable form 
of him, who fat in council with the gods. 
Ye feemto thudder and avert your looks, 
What! havethe mighty faften’d cruel torment 
with brazen fetters to the hero’s breaft ? 
; ' « [Lphigenia and RP. lades enter, . 
And are ye come already ? Welcome, fiftex. 
Some god of mercy fend our only rémiant, 
Electra, hither with a gentle arrow ! i 


i 
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I pity thee, my friend—my haplefs ftiend, 
— , Come, come with meto Pluto’s thtone—’tis fitting ; 
a "+ ‘that the new gucft falute their gloomy hott, 
_ © Iphigenia, Oreftes, and Pylades. : ' “i 
— ‘ ¢ Iph.—Twin-bora of Jove, who thro’ the tkiey vaft 
condu& the lovely lights of day and night, 
’ 





the folace of mankind, forbid to fhine 
on the departed, by your mutual fondnefs 
Jook on a brother's and a fifter’s woe. | ; 
Thou lov’tt thy gentle brother, O Diana, 
more than all things above, on earth, below, 
and even turn’ft in filent contemplation 
thy virgin face to his eternal light. 
Let not my only, late-found, dear Oreftes 
in the dark wildernefs of mainefs rove ; 
but if thy will, when thou didft hide me here, 
be now fulfill’d; if thou, thro’ himto me, 
thro’ me to him, intendeft bounteous aid ; 
O loofe him from the fetters of the curfe, 
leat we forego the precious hour of flight, 

¢ Py/,—Wilt thou not know us, this holy grove, 
and this fair light that beams not on the dead ? 
Feel the embraces of a friend and fitter, 
who hold thee fait and living, Grafpour hands— 
we are not empty fhades—arife, attend, 
each moment is important———our return 
hangs on aflender thread, which, it fhould feem, 
aufpicious fates with willing finger {pin. 
¢ Oreft. to Iph.——For the firit time let me with oy en heart 
tafte in thy arms the purity of joy, 
Ye gods, who fpread on high with flaming hand 
the heavy form-cloud, kindly terrible 
who pour the rain upon the thirfty earth 
amid the rufh of winds and roar of thunder, 
changing the filent awe and humble fear 
of man to thankful tears and fongs of praife, 
while the new fun from every brighten’d leaf 
reflects his prefence, and ik painted hand, 


Jris divides the dukky-tkirted cloads————. 
O let me alfo in my fifter’s clafp, 
and on the bofom of my friend, enjoy : 

the blifs, ye give, in fulleft gratitude. 5 
My heart teels confcious that your corfes finifh. 4 
I hear the fleet Eumenides retire ) . i 


| and clofe behind them the far-thundering doors 
| ef Tartarus, ‘The carth fteams welcome fragrance, 
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baviting me upon its fmiling brim 
to chafe the joys of life and meeds*of virtue.’ + 
The reader will perceive that the ftrong feelings, both 


of the violent and of the tender kind, whiclmbelong to “#” 


this fcene, are exprefled with fuitable energy, and often 
in thofe ‘ words of fire” which prove that both the author 
and the tranflator are in no inconfiderable degree pofleffed 
of the true f{pirit, and mafters of the appropriate language, 
of poetry. In juftification of this opinion we refer parti- 
fcularly to the lines, Cheldle/s and gutltie/s, &c. to Iphi- 
enia’s beautiful apoftrophe to Apollo and Diana; Twen- 
vs, &e. and to that paflage, fo fublimely. expreffive 
of a terrific image: I hear the fleet Eumenides, &c.—~ 
We add the following piéture of horror in the mind of 
Oreftes : 
‘ Oreft. to Iphig.-—-Would I could tell thee alfo of his death ! 
How from his mother’s gaping wounds aroie 
her haughty fpirit, and with angry yell 
fkriek’d to the ancient daughters of the night, 
«¢ Seize on this parricide, this fon of guilt, 
«¢ and with implacable revenge purfue him.” 
‘They heard her voice ; they roll’d their hollow eyes, 
like famifht eagles, on their deflin’d prey ; 
in their dark dens they ftir’d: their fad companions 
Doubt and Remorfe from filent corners ftole 
with knitted hands to earth from their loofe locks 
difperfing pitchy damps of Acheron—— = * 
Now ceafelefs contemplation of the paft 
rolls in black gyres around his haunted brow.— 
The fiends long-banifht from the beauteous earth 
renew theirall-deforming range with him, 
purfue his rovings, han “— his ftep, 
and only ftop to add redoubled horror 
to the black hour they overtake his flight,’ 

It would not be difficult to quote many other paflages, 
in which poetical images and figures are ufed with peculi- 
arly happy effeét: we feleét the following detached 
lines. 

© Oref.— thou, my friend, 
my firit.companion, like a butterfly 
round a dark flower, wouldft play and fport about me, 
transfufe thy cheerfulnefs into my bofom, 
make me forget the forrows of my foul, 
and bafk with thee in youth’s delightful funthine,’—— tek 
a ., ‘ Iph, 
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© Iph,— ——They live! Lend me, thou golden fun, 
thy faireft beams to lay in gratitude 
before Jove’s throne—for I am poor and mute.’——~" | 
‘ /pp.—Uncertainty, with many folded wing, | 
hides in ill-boding gloom my anxious head.’ 

After the manner of the ancient tragedians, moral re+ 
ficctions and fentiments are frequently and pertinently 
introduced : for example ; 3 

‘ pb, —Merely to breathe in freedom is not life. 
Is it to live—around this holy {pot 
~ ‘Tike ghofts around their graves, to wander wailing ? 
Is it a life of confcious happinefs, 
when ali our hours are dream’d away in vain, 
and. only sry. us nearer thofe dim days, 
which on the dull oblivious fhore of Lethe { 
the band of the departed moan away. 7 
A ufelefs life is but an early death.’ 
3 - Iph.— Falfehood, how L loath thee! 
A lie fets not the foul at liberty, 
nor comforts like a truely fpoken word, 
but it torments the breaft that forges it, 
returning like the dart which gods divert 
to wound the archer.’ 

We mutt farther remark, as a material circumftance in 
which this play excels the | phigenia in Tauris of Euripides, 
that, by changing the refponfe of the oracle trom a direct 
and explicit into an ambiguous order, the poet has 
enabled himfelf to render the cataftrophe more pleafing, 
and to improve the moral effect of the piece. Inftead 
of exhibiting an example of fraud and plunder committed 
under-the fanétion of one God, and juftified by the 
expre{s authority of another, it prefents a pattern of firm 
and refolute honefty, by which the reader. is taught the 
{uperiority of opennefsand generofity over craft and mean 
nefs. 

The author has not imitated the Greek chorus, but, in 
its ftead, |.as put into the mouth of Iphigenia, hymns ari- 
fing out of the incidents, and written in an elevated ftrain 
of: poetry. One of thefe an ancient houfehold. fong, 
prophetic of the fate of the family, fung by the Parce 
when ‘Fantalus was hirled from his throne, is particularly 
excellent: but. for this we muft refer to the poem itfelf. 
The tranflater has rendered thefe hymns in melodious 
numbers, 











ee 
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numbers, without the incongruous incumbrance of rhyme; 

On the whole, we do not hefitate to give it as our opi- 
hion, that Goethe’s Iphigenia in Tauris is fuperior to that 
of Euripides. Goethe, indeed, appears to hate made So- 
phocles, rather than Euripides, his model ; and among all 
the moderns, pmaps no one has more {ucce(sfully imitated 


that great maiter. - 
We muft not omit to mention the happy facility with 





*, which the tranflator paffes from the higher diGion of 











. poetry to the more eafy Ind familiar language of dialogue. 
»—In a few inftances, this has led him into a neglect 
of melody ia the verfification, as in the following paf- 
fage : 
S ‘ Has not Diana 

heard thy mild prayers fo that foe forgoes 

without a fign of wrath the ancient offering ?” 

We odbferve alfo fome novelty in the ufe ‘of words; as 

jn the following inftances : 
¢ When on my haplefs bough the curfe of fate 
blafting alit ;* y afte 
and . 
> »-+ © Se evext to murder.in the houle of Pelops.’ 
. In one inftance, either the author or the tranflator ap- 
pears to have fallen into fome degree of unintelligibilty : 
Gil Gaile nor obfcure the obvious traces 
of our forefathers’ earthly drudgery; 4 
but chefe their foadows, which like gods adorn os # 
 @ mountain Summit ona golden cliud. . 7 

Thefe trifling blemifhes are fcarcely worth notice 
in a work that abounds with-exceNencies, which refleét 
much honour on the genius and judgment both of the : 
author and the tranflater; and which we think, the more a. 
they are examined, will be the more admired. . 
‘tranflation is illuftrated by many pertinent referen- 
ces to fimilar paflages in the Greek tragedians ; for which 
the reader is indebted to the tranflator. 

It is a peculiarity in the manner of printing this tragedy, 
which sav) deterve to be mentioned, that the der has F 
not followed the ufual practice of beginning every line ; 
with a capital, ‘but has ufed capitals only, as in profe, for 
proper names and at the beginning of fentences. 
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in Ignorance and idlenefs, it'is faid, are encouraged among t 
ews the a si eto but, we afk, aré thert 
* not- other caufes, in the prefent mode of education, and inthe == 
manners of the times, to which thele evilsy as far as: they in - 
reality prevail, may be more properly afcribed?. We alk, far- a 
ther, tes, ee “RO ey no didlenefiy —_ extemporary 
CM ly- 5 


Reading fermons, it is alfo urged, by tving the nevachon down - 


‘a witted tak, ‘ pote an anjattifiable refraint on the facred ine 

F 6,’ and < takes the ph Que. of the ‘ha ands of God.’ 
is is an. argument, which, if it means ‘any thing, muft re 

2 want of faith, 


— tor i fervice to proceed ; fad want 
reading preacher has had.the induftry to. wfite three hun. 
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: 284 - An Explanation of the Magnetic Atlas. 
tq remark, at.the fame time, that a great number of thefe 
* a may or may not, be true, as they ate all all: delivered 

t demonftrations ; that others appear to us not to bé con. 
t one with obey’; wile fome of them feem to clath ‘ 
with aGtual obfervations. We fhall point out a few inftances 2 
for Mr. Churchman’s confideration. . 
te ie Soo he sg with itfelf, and with p fey for it 
‘that both magnetic revolve. the poles of 
rey ‘eg Sanghi plays ps that the northern one atiakes ‘its 
sla nt sisi < Ghee reater time, 
which the earth revolves: at -impoffible 
hops revolve round the aap ig ya weit to eat ; 
cot Sead 2 ats he fouthiern point muft re« 


eM Churchman tells us that his magnetic: meridians are 

curves, but he does not fay what the nature of thefe curves is, 

and therefore, he might as well have faid nothing about: them ; 

icant agai number of curves ge Pat ek Megs hiv 
two magnetic points {when the are not Oppofite points, and 4 

ce wei of Paiel flies) sod, 2 ier ays or “aie 
point, » con ea 

variation, it is true, the nature of thefe curves, and, of 

» the quantity of the variation, might bei ‘if 

pay hd fituations of the two magnetic points end whe Wefolote 

effect of each, were once : but this is ot ‘done. ‘On the 

contrary, it appears to us, tom what is before wy a8 4f Mr. 
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F TER having pernfed this comedy, nls cheapie 
eT A oa true touches of humour and 
: a cgeret at 5 xy Mae ‘been, offended by ine 
the plan, and by expreffions that better deferva: 
She eppeliaide of coarfe than that of charaéteriftic? The: wen 

ii-ecus perfuaded, is, the-author wrote in-a hurry: 

but, though the faults are numerous, many of the tory A are f9 
tec they half difarm cfiticifm: ‘The character oe 
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A Glimpfe throngh the Gloom. ety 


verlive of all fyftems, over the face of the earth, might have 
n confidered in the light only of a gafconade ;—and not a few 
have expreffed thé fame idea. . « In France. (he fays,) evety bond 
that binds fociety is-burft afunder: every foft.claim of love or 
nature is diffolved; the Convention its thanks and 
plaudits ta the fon, who rejoiced in the ignominious death of his 
her, the murderer of a parent’s fame, the parricide of his 
memory, ‘This is a fab into the very vitals of that mature the 
glone affe& to revere ; it is infult to the brute to compare it wi 
fuch horrid mifcreants ; the hear loves, licks, and forms its youngy 
and has that love returned; but écars, as Mr. Burke fays, are not 


After this frightiul picture, the author turns hort, and charges 
on the war all the horrors that have difgraced France. 

If the fyftem,. againft which the powers of Europe rofe in 
arms were fach as the author defcribes it, * fubverfive of all 
eres the wat on their part was not only juftifiable but necef- 

to their own vee: and it would be an att of injuttice 

to place to the account of fuch a war the mutderous excefies of 
sance. It is for him to reconcile thefe two extraordinary 
tions :—-I, France proveked the war by adopting a fyftem 
fubverfive of ali fyftems, and by endeavouring to impofe it on 
- Il.. The powers thus forced into the field in defence 
of their refpettive eoareage ate refponfible for the murders 
ym nie qos = have mee ape madne{g 

a wat ich they t ves wefe the authors: 

i nderitood that we are not giving our Opinion of 
wat, but pointing out what we apprehend to be inconfiftencies 
the opinion which the author delivers, 

Speaking of the death of the kingy he calls it ¢a moft foul 
panies the mildeft of a mild race :’ but, in his’ good nature, 

is no tdifpofed to impute this crime wholly to the French. Heres 
again, he makes the war a fcape goat, and heaps on its head this 
foul. deed. .# Let us alk ourfelves, (fays he,) .if the war that 
thunders at all their gates, is not in a degree the fourct of thefe 

? Has.it not haftened, has it not probably canfed, the, 
of Louis and Antoinette, of the twenty-one deputies, 


iy 


” quite eae diaiilaahastabelenemre +0 Sento? 


_ Iecannot, however, be taitly faid that the Engl war eithet 
haftened ‘or caufed the death of the king; for the unhappy 
monarch was executed before we broke out with France: nay 
there are many who think it was that event which rouzed the 
as fendi, the snsndes of the Ling wil nad, with tga 
the mu ys With reipes 
to our wat, in the relation of caufe to effect; fo that, —— 
‘baving haftened or caufed his death, we may be faid to have be 
Vos. hb Qgq rouze 


it 
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fouzed by the event to have dechared war againft his murder. 
ers. 7 . 

This is a ground cn which the war fs certsinly leaft defenfible ; 
for it does not become us to turn knights-errant, and fpill ‘our 
own blood for the furpofe of purging the earth of murderers 
‘and oppreffors. It is true, m point of chronologyy that thé 
-death of the king preceded the war; that it was after the news 
of that event arrived that Monf. Chauvelin was informed he could 
no longer be recognized here in a public character; and° that 
thus the diplomatic communication between the two countries 
‘Was interrupted. ao 28 vend bes 

The author tells us that fuch perfons as Danton and Robefpierre, 
and their « bloody faction, in times of uproar lefs univerfal, 
might not have forced their way to uncontrolled power; fuch 
interns fpirits ride only in the very whirlwind, and in the fi ry 
of the ftorm; the people in a cooler moment might have thud= 
dered at a fyftem fo mercilefs and fangumary.’—-Here again the 
| at war are made accountable for the enormities of this 
bloody faétion. Might not one imagine that the-author was ot 
opinion that, if left to themfelves, and not goaded by war and 
its confequent*diftreffes, the French would foon fettle into an 
@rderly and hemane , and fhudderat barbarity ? Indeed 
he a m in plain _— —_ on ow after 
forgets himfelf; for, in 15s ys, * Leave thefe wild 
beaits to themfelves, and on one hunt each other down : blood 
will have blood; and when you no longer concentrate their 
force and attention againft a toreign object, they may rufh on 
éach other's throats and do your work gratis, till funk, exhaufted 
and expiring, they may fly for —- the conttitution they 
have difdained, or the monarchy they have fubverted.’ 

Having defeanted for fome.time on the origin and object of 
the war, the author next adverts te the manner in which it ought 
to be conduéted. In his opinions on this head we: find him at 
variance with thofe who moft determinedly oppofe the war, 
Mr. Fox fays “ wha. bufinefs have we for an army im Flanders? 

. Why fhould we exert ourfelves there for the pu of making 
for the houfe of Auftria? Let us look for fome indems 

nification for ourfelves; let us tarn our eyes tothe French colo 

nies in the Weft Indies; conquefts made there will be for our 

own advantage ; on the continent they will be for that of our al- 

lies.”’ A quite contrary fyftem a a 0 by our author, who fays, 

© Away, at all rates, with ‘wy colonial ak Ne FE 
be to bring France to reafon, France is only in Franee.’ 

Yet, left miniiters thould adopt his advice, he afterward fays, 

« Whar prodigious force will it mot demand to fhake France to 
the centre ? ftorehoufe of Europe will be exhaufted.~—In 
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2.country Of 25;000,000;of inhabitants (where the e rife 
eS eeane secant te ae re thems’, 
This is a frange mode of rip ty cpr tb 9 . 
- He fays, « ‘ham, noc of the detponding ent I will not defpair: 


of the commenwealth :' but it would fcem as if- it were his objett 


to, make every other man defpair of it; for what eye could per.’ 
ceive a say of light, or even the fainteft «plage shven the 
g/coms' or what bsealt could dare to entertain a hope that Britith 
independence: could: maintain itfelf; if it were really true that: 
France i eee ta circulation of 90 90 millions fterl- 
ing in pecie, and had millions fterling in herexc tr, either 
in cath or bullion, sichody of a aicmeeat Such funds for 
a war, with her immenfe population, would render her truly 
formidable, not merely to us, but to all Europe! and it would 
be gaint the ibe all "the meeaating — to Sn 88 ratey 
not the liberty, aut againft the exorbitant power, of a itate, 
equal to a rapid conquett of each of them feparately, 

The writer, in anther place, takes on him the office of Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer, and ways and meen Daas 
viding for the exigeneies of » without any new 
poor’s tates at three 
willions ; and he thinks wine tr areca Hh might be fo ma- 
naged, that the public might, on the one hand, come in for a 
fhare of it, arid the poor receive, on the other, more effectual 
prcwemganee top more huma@ne-attention, than they experi- 


ence at prefent.—Weare far from thinking the author wrong ip 
this point; we ee that grat sufi i he minagear 
pea rg the 8 rates ; and that regulations might be 
“ Fan that a tiighly. ‘advantageous to the poor 
to the public. 

7 fo hie capacity of Chaticellor of the » our author 
fuggetts the iety of taxing the poffeffions of the church ; for 
which the es et 3 

Se ae tenn tnd herd bactacd wae oe an offer of a don 


hand w 

gratuit, and exprefs theit concern that they have - not bet- 
give to the nation than fome of the Rocineediaed 

this world, which they confides a the mammon of unrighteout 
of 


his plans would unddubtedly uce the moft fixed 

and certain revenue, but there will f Soe to hontai 

ticularly THe feck tha this n'a delicate tabjed, ood 
. isa te fubjeét, 

i pity that it way be "apc 
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ayz Alarming Confegucuces of the prefem War. 


» Sir Robert Walpole, who well knew mankind; faid that “he 
éould do what he pleafed with the counrry gentlemen, and tax 
them almoft to any amount; the landed intereft he defcribed as 
the theep, that {uffers itfelf to be thorn of his whole fleece withe 

r at the ieaft noife : but the ied intereft he likened to the 
» which, if but a fingle briftle be pulled from its back, makes 
the whole parifh ring. The fame i of thefe two clafies of 
men have been entertained by all Sir Robert’s fueceflors in office : 
and the monied men and ftockholders, as fach, have hitherto ef- 
caped taxation, An income arifing from the fonds has many ade 
vantages over one of equal nominal value arifing from lands; 
it is not chargeable with tax, tithes, poor’s tates, parochial 

lays, county rates, nor the expence of farveys and fteward 
Be might a reafonable that it fhould be fubjeéted to fome 
eharge for the public ufe ; but then a wife minifter will well con- 
fider whether the ftate might not lofe more in times of loans, if 
the funds were to retin. than it could gain by the produce of 
a@taxon them, The refult of that confideration oman alone to 
decide whether it would be proper to ena& that the mtereft on 
the public debt fhould be taxable property. Such a meafure; 
we are, however, inclined to think, would a » to the 
, @reatett part of mankind, as bordering very clofe on banks 


Ffuptcy, \ ‘ 

Deors of ancient ar judges, and lawyers, come in for their 
fhare of the author's feverity ; nay the iaw itfelf, particularly 
that part of it which relates to imprifonment for debt, doesnot 
efcape his lafh : his obfervations'on thefe heads are forcible, hu- 
mane, and juft. ; | 
' In the courfe of this author’s reafoning, we perceive great 
powers of argument and eloquence ; but we muft confefs, with 
whatever regret we may do it, that a vein of inconfiftency rans 
through the whole work, and forms its general charaéteriftic ; 
of this we have already given fome inftances, and we could 
add more, were not the article already extended to a fufficient 
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Agr. XIX. Confiderations on the Canjes and alarming Confequences 

¥ the prefent War, and the Neceffity of an immediate Peace, 
y aGraduate of the Univerfity of Cambridge, $8vo. pp. 
151. 3% Sterl. Jordan. 3 

' HE general rt of this work fufficien ars from 
T the Sie. the author thinks that Seems not 
$0 have been undertaken, and that it cannot be too. ily tere 
inated, He confiders the fituation and refources of this coun. 


try 5 
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cate hoftilities tor any of time withoat rain to her trade 
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try ; and the refule of his obfervations is,,that the cannot profes 


prefent burden of taxes, muft, he thinks, abfolutely fink 
any addition to the weight. He next furveys the refources 
France, and he finds them to be fuch as to deftroy all hope which 
might be entertained by England that they mioft foon be 
ed. Seeing, therefore, on the one hand, no profpett of fuccefe 
to reward our perfeverance in the war, while, on the other, ‘the 
fymptoms of approaching ruin to ourfelvesftare-bim in the 
he is for recognizing the French republic, and for putting an 
to the prefent conteft by an immediate treaty.’ He adduves 
arguments to prove that we might treat with France with as 
fecirity in her — asin her monarchical form, and with 
as little danger of feeing the engagementsy into which we might 
énter with her, violated on her part. eautila ; 
Of the manner in which the author has execated his defigny 
we matt fpeak in terms of commendation. ‘Both as a writer‘and 
a reafoner he certainly ‘may be confidered as an ornament to the 
Jearned feminary of which he calls himfelf a member. In fome 
parts, however, of his pamphlet, he has left himfelf to at. 
tack, and has negle¢ted to entrench ‘himfelf fo ftrongly behind) 
argument as might have been expected. He tells us’ France 
earneftly wifhed to avoid a war with us; and hence he would in. 
fer that it;was our fault that a rupture with that country took 
. Now it trikes us that; though the faét thould be conceds 
ed to him, the inference which he drawsfrom it would not orf 
follow. The motive trom which an aétion {prings ought 
to be overiooked, 1f France wifhed for peace with us, that the 
might be better able to defend herfelf againft-the Auftrians and 
Praffians, and, having repelled their atiavks, to fit down are 4 
and <ectle her own internal government, the part which we took 
in joining the confederacy againft her cannot be fufficiently cons 
demned and deplored: but, if her motive in telling us that fhé 
ar withed to contipue on good terms with as was merely tq 
lull us into a ftgte of falfe fecurity, and to procure our forbear. 
ance while fhe thould be employed im over-running Flanders, 
Holland, Germany, and Italy, and, by effenfve operations, addy 
ing — aféér province to her own territory, already fo ex- 
tenfive and formidable, and putting herfelf in a condition to at- 
tack England at a time when the latter fhould not be able to find” 
a fingle ally to fupport her,—in fuch a cafe, furely it could not 
be i to us asa fault that we joined other powers in at. 
tempting to fet bounds to the ambition of France, before fach 
be-rendered nugatory by the deftraétion of 
co-operation alone could afford ug any hope of 
~  fuccefs, 
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fuccefs. We are of opinion, therefore, that our author, to have 
himfelf at all points, ought to have ftated reafons to thew, 
Sueseiareamet from any finifter motive that France. withed to 
mangle agar us, Had he undertaken fuch a tak, we be- 
ould have found it extremely arduous. France, it 
true, in her firtt aflembly, folemnly renounced for ever all idea 
of. ‘wats, ‘or wars of conqueit and ambition :—but how 
did the adhete to that noble renunciation ¢ She feized on Avignon, 
and j the meafure by a principle ftill more dangerous to fo- 
ce and © the fecerity of pr than the feizure itfelf was un- 
Pe latewone the perfuaded the people, who — — 
amy, to vote for an incorporation nay the 


fede paepis ig or Ie the 
s, and in the principality of Liege, the fame fyftem 
tandizement was pusfued ; aud by means which evidently 
he that what was cailed the ftee voice of the country was 
ptr payin obedience to. the order of the commiffioners, 
100,000 mep to enforce it; and partly in confequence 
my lavithed on the lower ge oe Oe 

. who were thus made to fel} and transfer to France the right of 
| ton of te ng toher own ufe the immenfe treafures 
pane. of the Flemifh churches, We would afk whether 
: that the had no {ubfifting treaties with any 
_ power poy: tens Pan ought to ftand by, an inactive fpectatrix 
* of fuch acceflions of ftrength to France; who, even without 
them, was but coo formidable to her Should the 
-French, after having hombled or perhaps deftroyed the power of 
Anftria and Pruflia, and puthed her conqueft, no matter by what, 
name or title acquired, on one fide as far as Naples, and onthe 
Seta Canoe we tpg Rees TF GO 
w orce againft England t it not that hee 
inaction and want of fi “epee de ll rewarded, and that, 
were the reduced to the condition of a ane eee one 


blame herfelf for fuch a calamity ? 

po Aap pare of his work, we think, theauther ence 
jnvalnerable; for, inftead of the armour of found argument 

he Kno wart hich eit engaged cove 
himfelt.only with the thin and weak fthield 
He defcribes the calamities of war, and its fatalteficéta on trade, 
manufactures, population, and the price of the neceflaries. of lite ; 
Pactaensionn Wanch inerenatens 
he €s too much, and 
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es se vo fame 

y is Own arguments 
might be ufed not merely again th but againft any war; 0 
" gene. can be carried on out extraordinary expence, to 








; Ginryes by joans, the intereft on which cannot be paid Saen 
"See pew 
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Wing Conjequences of the prefent War. 468 


nae he the® national debt muft be increafed, and ‘the 
tdens : already nearly intolerable, made complete. 
ese to the Of the country. Would it be fair to inter frone 

$ that we muft therefore not engage i war, however 


% 


n 
| he however neceflary ? Certainly not; sid yeu then on 


common between the moft joft and the moft unjuft, the 


“$. Toncetihal sul’ the geok difelnoes, war,” Vhanthe ont a: Wah 0 


the other bends ftill lower the backs which are loaded with the 
national debt, We'conceive it would not be found ‘to teil 
the world that, fhould we be infulted or injured ever v ily» 
we have no alternative bot patiently to fubmit to the infult, . 

_ fuin ourfelves in refenting it. ‘There is another 
Wwe ate a commercial people ; and our s depends on the 
exportation of our manu resy and extent of our trade 
and navigation. What would be the injury which we might 
faftain in all thefe, if sha aalie aoeses UF Sines, irritated at 
our refufal to co-operate with them in fetting bounds to the am- 
bition of France, fhould, even for a fhort period, thut us out 
from the markets of Germany, Spain and Italy? ‘Thie to us 
appears a ferious confideration, Every queftion has two fides : 
are forry that our author has condldeied aiily obe fide of this. 


*. 


_ Had he attended equally to both, and given his opinion on each 
Bt .feobebly_ wes have obviated or filenced our chjetiong 


hich we rather as than as obje@tions that we 
red to and 

eee Sen seen We Sen and with it we will 
difmifs the fubje€&t. Phis author fees the dangers to which the profe- 
cution of the war may expofe the country, and he withes to 
avert them by a timely . Wefee themalfo, and we are 
free from alarm while we contemplate them: but is it clear 
t peace will be unatcended with dangers? if the prefent confe- 
racy fhould be diffolved, and the French republic re > 
raga venture gta ep ee we urvive 
peace ten years it not inter republic 
to put down enuiiey wherever fhe can? If it be her interett, 
is it likely that the will want inclination to purfue ic ? +1f the 
have the inclination, who can fay that fhe will not poffe{s the means; 
Or that any One ftate will be able fingly to refift a power which 
confederated Europe fhall have found fuperior to its combined 
exertions? ‘This is an awful fabject: it calls for the ferious con- 
idots lp orory GesRacit te nghatene, rb, 2 Une opening 
wei rof the legiflature, who, at ing 
of the next fefion of parliament, thould hoftilities not have 
ceafed before that period, will find himfelf required to acai 
important queftion, Which would be the lefs dangerous fe 
to the Britith Conftitution, a vigorous profecution of the wat 
by me ot 





tS A fmall Whole-length of Dex Prisflley: 


@f.a fpeedy termination of it by a peace ?—A qgeftion which, 
think,. the author of the pamphlet before us is extremely 
qualified to difcu ii 
Ant. XX, 4/mall Whole-length of Dr. Pricftey, from his prine 
Ons Works : or 4 Free ad in bio eee a ete 
a daguity) of his Style, his Politics, his Feelings, his Logic, his 
Religions his Philofophy. ‘Concluding with an Analyfis, iad 
an ndix of Extracts from the Writings of Dr. Prieftley, 
_ Which wete read in Coort at the Affizes at Warwick. 8vo. 1% 
Rivingtons, = 
Tis pofible fot abufe to be cattied to ‘fuch an extravagant 
height, as to defeat its own purpofe ; and this is certainly 
bs with refpect to the prefent publication. It would be 
range, if fo rapid and multifarious a writer as Dr .Prieftley did 
not ecthosail fall into inacevtacy. It would.be furprizing, if 
{cholars, whofe ftudies have béen entirely devoted to ancient 
arning, fhould not be able'to difcover fome marks of'cl:ffical 
nferiority in one whofe excutfive gevius has ranged throvgh: al- 
moft the whole circle of the ftiences. Jt would be fill more 
wonderful, ifa controverfial wriret, who has entountered a hoft 
of adverfzries, fhould not fometimes reaion in a’ manner which 
+o tmay be juftly deemed inconclefive, or exprefs himfelf with g 
Phen tce of feverity not to be juftified. Had the author of thi 
pamphlet confined himfelf to thegetection of fuch venial errors, 
the. natural effect of human infirmity, his cenfure might have 
Obtained fome credit With an impartial public, and even’ the 
object of it might poffibly, with that modeity which always ace | 
sompanics true greatnefs Of mind, have kified the rod : but when 
pe rieftley is exhibited as an impofing Protéus, a 
lafphemer, a counterpart to ‘Titus Oates, a vulture who deligh 
in blood ; and, laftly, as refembling Spencer's fiend, who we 
that iad weeping there was name; a porttait fo erroneoufly 
caricatured b 





























! y the hand of malignity, lofes every trait of refeme 
blance, and only ferves to expofe the artift to derifion aud de. 





ART. XX. The Tocfin of Britannia ; Witha Novel Plan for a con- 

* ffitutional'Arnmy. ” By John Stewart, the Traveller, 8vo. pps 
Bs 56. 2s. Sterl, Owen. $ " ' ; 
“Aur. XXII. The Second Peal of the Toche of Britannia, or Alarm 
Bell ot Britons, with Plans of National -Armamest: and 

* National Defence, addreffed to the Britify Yeomanry. 8vos pp: 
2s. Sterling. Owen, ‘ ' 
Note feldom diftinguifhes a creature by more than one 
remarkable quality : to the Hare “the gives fwiftnefs, ta 

» ‘the Fox cunning, but beftows ngt both on either, In the — 








Seed Pal of the Tosjin of Britannia: ; ag} 


ie we rarely find beauty of plumage and melody of | 
in the fame’ bird. The fame {yitem is obferved with re-- 
fpadhtoabes heel fpecies, though - which fome exceptions: 
t rarely. ‘that the fame man is at once a orator anda 
good poets Ovid could not write in profe, nor ro in verfe ; 
each excelled in the art which the other could not exercife. ‘This + 
operation of Nature is not confined to the talents’ of man, but » 
fhews itfelfequally :in the diverfity of his paflions ; thus we {ee that - 
what charms one wr amt gufting to others ; and therefore » 


BE 


the fays j In Mr. John Stew-. 
nations ho is well Lae name of W Srewart, and. 
in: his literary pr abe before us) we era ftriking 
elocidation of He has been frvsonyr omitted, 


firong propenfity to fn a and with extraordinary corporeal - 
tong pops 1 to gratify it. ‘The idea of a. walkin 
round the earthy as far as it was practicable, inftead of Trighteaing: 
him) i gaue him with i the andy barring toa he: 
: would certainly ac undettaking. m 
. F natuzally lead him to think himfelf capable of excelling in| rs 
other line, and of acquiring as great a tepatation for writ se 8 
fer walking. Alas! Nor omnia pofumus omnen—The work 
fore us has convinced us that it is by his feet not by his head, that. « ; 
ne “tame, We would cute ot 
earneftly exhort renounce pretenfions to autho ; 
and: we do this without any difpatagement to his heart ; whichy: 
is we are informed; pofiefies thofe philanthropic and amiable quali-: 
g ties that moft endear him to fociety : but, as an author, tis ime 
ee eee, cae a We mean no: 
» to extend this opinion to his plan for 2 conititutional : 
ies file and ee a manner of orang yp eee 
and general dittion. 
‘The meafute, which he earneflly propofe ropofes to the publicy and 
which he fays, is¢ toenable Great in to outlive the general 
wreck of civilization, is that a conftitutional army be immediately 


a | 


thofe individuals whofe fam might exceed, th have the pri- 


vilege to guarantee a volunteer for every exceeding fum of 3 
lification he pofieffes, or 20 acres of land ; and thet en gethiheandh 


he adminiftered to maintain the prefent conftitution . 
and theoretically, till the moft evident majority ofthe people 
So qualified, thould. teftify their defire to reform it.'-By fuch » 


he thinks; rae sch: 40,000 ight be 
lakier ben whenamidiedy whe siphe Sedo? Eaperionce' tad ' 


Sse cusetuadeanabinen a teliance is to be 
on oaths taken by armies or great bodies 3. becaufe, when the eo 
breach is general, the many Seep each other in omens s 2@ 


Ver. I, 








ai 
ae 








sic: in the cafe panied individual; ‘an So td 
fecarity,” becaufe, ftanding alone, he bears-all the odiem of per- 
_jary 3 and this circumitance, independently ‘of coniciences may: 
" fecure his fidelity. “The fecond National Affembly of Francey+' 
Pe all the armies and oon mb of the country,—in a word, ' 
‘every individual, whether of property omnopropetty,—tovk an’ 
oath of fidelity to the conftitution ; and yet the eofequence of an: 
event in one city ot France on the famous roth of Auguft was, that 
the oath of the whole nation was infufficient to fupport the cone 
aoe it fell jof like King James II, atthe very time when - 
his cheits were. filed with @ddreJes from- all pga con- 
taining profeffions of eternal refpect and allegiance, and offers of 
lives and» fortunes to be ensployed in his fervice. We confefs? 
that we have a — dread of armies, however conttituted. 
We know what power doy and what men are capable of afpis | 
ring todo when pn {s power.—Mr. 8.fpeaks of the volune 
teers.otireland, but feems to be unacquainted’ with! the natvre of | 
theit affociation. He fays ¢ that the eftablithment of a volunteer 
atmy in'that couatry, which had net property “for its bafisy had : 
very #ear overturned the conititution.’ He is wrong in two peints r° 
that army was in reality under the influence of the property of: 


- wreland ; was felf-paid, felt-clotked, and felf-{upported ; and 


we can account for-its very exemplary conduc in maintaining a 
police; and in acting’ in aid of the civil magiftrate, on'no 
rt principle than this, that it was in under the infle- 
ence of the property of the country. So far this inftitution oe 
ye uoted in fupport of Mr, §.’s plan : but on oan other ic 


tbe him ; oheew an a y of men of Ow! % 
ee ee ae ps 


¢ of an A 

wid law, it t hen trocar ana e for changing rag ot 
of goverment, In Ireland, the volunteers andes are as a fencibles 
ure now arming in England, for the purpote of reftfting z French 
ihvaiion : they afterward, on viene their numbers and con~ 
fequent ftrength, turned their thoughts to. the conftitution of 
their country ; which fome will fay they didy and, others thac’ 
they did nor, overture in the whole or in part :. but thiswmuch is 
véttaing that they fevered Ireland from the jevisdiction of the 
Britith, papliament, and procured a renunciation of pa s 
—* Negidinte for, ortobind, the Irifts > 

S. was once a ftrenuous advocate fon eabainats bot his 

ewn ideas being now reformed, heaccounts for his Senggectyae- 
ciple, at p. 45. to which we refer the readers , 
e Soon after, however, he intimates that he has rather 

¢ thar changed his. principles refpecting reform ; and his inti- 
mation is Soieeyedea in terms fafiiciently whimfical, in which he 
makes his ~—e and the msg fynonymous words : ro 

de ‘ a ‘ 


im o« 
- 
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Sb i 


wo 


“whole of exittencey ‘all princes, potentates, 
of this univerfal truth or good, the unity of felf ang. 
to 






“at * . 
a Peal of the Tozjtarof Brita Ai . £65 


bus peal more and then let the curfew ceafe: I 
call ujion Gaveérnttiert to ara men of propertyy to arm them ine 
wy, and bet all aboaghsful mer of ti Join to fare the’ 
facial fabric from deftrudion,, and then 1 will again ftep forward - 
fer peated cere my ve eg 
fenfibility of the i y from » and the thoug 
of optimacy from ‘error, O Britons ! thittk: and deliberate with 
ficedorn upon all fubjects it domettic focieties, the true mediam of 
fair difquifition. Who calls you to affemble or to aétion; 
nieans to miflead you with eloquence; (difquifition is :intom- 
patible with multitade;) he is -yout enemy, the .enemy of En-- 
gland, of focial exiftence, and of all nature.’ | cart 
“The author fometimes foars far too high for our comprehenfion ¢ 
bur this: muft-be on account of a defett: of capacity in us: Our 
readers may judge’ from the following fketch whether he be too 
4« Yam the democrat of nature, and view the perfeftability of , 
manhood at its moft elevated point, on the icalé of inteile&, 
where the optics of ‘the political democrat carinot reach }but 
look down at the fame time to the low point of predicament, 
and thought gives me fagacity to graduate the feale of anion; ' 





_aind when a conftitotional annament fhall have placed props ‘to 


the fabrick of the conititution, to guard it from ‘the outrage of 
fanatical innovation, | will then boldly and confidently work’ 
Hard to repair it, as the only matrix or afylum of the higheft com- 
prehenfible and final‘ energy of exiftenve ofthis fphere, progreffive 
‘ We will quote another paffage in nearly the fame ftrain, in 
which he pledges f to devote the profits arifing from his 
diterary labours toextenfive charitable Fy ‘ 
«In the facred name of my integer nature, whofe fraétional 
Lam, ‘infeparable in temporal and eternal inteteft; 1 here 


If in the moft folemn manner to the » never to recéive 


“any poft, place, or emolument from the government of this coun- 


try ; that the prot of my literary labours fhall be employed in 
the endowments of fchools; or modes of education, to ‘teach 
the wifdom they -are intended to difcover, after deduétion 
of a ver eigen temperate fubfiftence for the author, 

conjare facred name of their common integer, of the 


ufe-all their power to protect and call forth the , 


of this fphere of exiftence, human intelleé ; to confi- 
whatever may be the mode of paramount energies, of 
diftant {pheres of exiftence, man cam have no Sicettory ae 


intelligent: 


® 
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en if the arms 
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go Thi Second Peak of the Tocfn of 


and exiftence muft attach and operate to perfeét this world,. 
heres | his matter muft revolve through every fyftem of the 
uitiverie.’ 
. We thould deem ourfélves guilty’ of grofs injuftice to Mr: S. 
iWere we to pafs over unnoticed the hand bill with which he clo. 
his firft pamphlet ; it is replete. with found fenfe. conveyed 
in language the moft iate. We here infest it, both for 
the credit of Mr. S. for the benefit of our countrymen 
in the more humble walks of life, to fome of whom of 
iene, 07... Peevey think it ufeful to caufe it to be 
.§ A Hand bill for the Plebian Clafs of the Community, +ecome 
mended to wealthy Patriots, to print and circulate over all Enge 
L Saeed PP, | . 
¢ Poor and induftrious fellow conunttymén, beware of an. 
arcful, cunning clafs of men, who call themfelves patriots, and 
go about with infammatory difcourfe and feditious writings, ta, 
wean your love from the. Britith Conftitution,:, which has for, 
many ages raifed -pors.egasicjon of peacey plenty, and liberty; 
to.be envied by enflaved and mife poor of all other, 
nations... They impofe. upon you by long hatangues when you. 
are affembled, and feduce you. with the flattering words of liber, 


t 


-»ty.and equality, to change the prefent. form of .governmenty 


where power is refponfible, for one in which you could have no 
be and they would have all the profit without any refponfibi-. 
ty. i . : ‘ ‘ 
soft part of hen diate sought kts whey, hang no 
0 > tlefs rakes, .who,, having no. 
irae reafon to A hag gn to themfelves,. feek me be. 
appointed by you, the guatdians of the public happinefe. You 
know well by your own, experience, that the man.who fpends all 
his week's labour at the, ale houfe, can never govern well his 
family ; and how many are obliged ’to give their money, to theit 
Wives, that they may have no liberty. to {pend it. . How few men 
know how to govern their ownfelves or families whese allis fim- 
ple, to procure health and fubfiftence for their own perfons; 
what.would thefe men do with the great family-of -the ene 
where matters are fo difficult and complicated, that wi i 
is puzzled with the tak! - epee Sen 
. 4 You are exattly to the nation, what the atms and legs are.to 
the body ; if this is fick, the head alone can keep.a dict to effet 
t and legs were to govern, they would carry. 
he body into the open airy and Jo deftroy it; juft fo. muft be 
your interference with the policy of the nation, nothing but dif; 
‘order could enfue, and indufiry and property muft feel the pais 


; : national ficknefs,——+ ‘ 






